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(iii) 



THE 

- » 

P-R E F A C E. 

AFTER fo many large and 
learned Treatifes upon the 
fubje(9: of Agriculture, I imagine 
this will be thought fuperfluous: 
but as I write with an intent of ber 
ing of fervice and afliftance to my 
Country, that determined me to 
publish this Treatife. 

What chiefly induced me to this 

yndertaking was a vifiblp want of 

A z Men 
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IV "1^9 P n n P4 C E, 

Men to defend His Majefty's Domi- 
nions, and the Poor complaining 
of the fcarcity of Bread, 

There are large tra^is of L^nd 
in the Nation which He unculti- 
vated, §nd at jLhe fame tim(| papa- 
bic of producing plentiful crops of 
Corn. Thofe Countries, may be 
Xpq \h\n of Inhabitants to till 
the Land ; jbut were there habita- 
tipns ere<51:ed, the numtDpr of People 
\yould increafe, as well as the quanr 
^ity of Corn ; and in all probability, 
would relieve the grievances I m?n' 
flpned. 

There are many Gentlemen Pro^ 
prietprs of ijncultiyated Lands, who 
are fenfible of the advantages which 
^oyld arife by deftfpyiog pf war- 

rens. 
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rens, and converting the land into 
Farms ; at the fame time many fuch 
Eftates belong to Noblemen or Gen- 
tlemen who reiide at great diflan- 
ces : and being perhaps engaged in 
publick affairs, they have not leifure 
or opportunity to obferve the quali-- 
ty of their Lands, though are zea- 
lous to contribute to the good t>f the 
Nation, according as there is a ne- 
ceffity. 

Thofe warren iBftates which be- 
long to Landlords reiidkig at a dt- 
ilance, often prevent other Gentle- 
men in jthe neighbourhood from 
making improvements, for the 
rabbets would deflroy the hedges, 
corn, 6cc. upon the Lands ad- 
joining : bu^ were there a. general 

A 3 con- 
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Vi The PREFACE.: 

curr^nce fbr the demolifliing of war- 
Tens which join each other (upon 
Land that would produce corn) 
this would be of great advantage tb 
the Nation. 

I ani fehfible fonlie of the oWnei^ 
t>f warren Eftates are informed, that 
the letting their Land for that life 
is the greateft advantage that can be 
made of them ; but by my calcu- 
lation it appears to the contrary : 1 
■affirm to be juft ; as to the experice 
that would attend the 'work and the 
" profits that would arife : and I hope 
Ibme Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
will execute the plan I have given. 

There are fome Commons where- 
on furz grows, which the poorinafce 
their fuel. Now -if fuch Lands were 
- converted 
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The P R Ef A C E. vli 

converted into .private properties, it 
might ^crflibly be. deemed a robber^ 
•committed upon the needy.; how* 
•cvacr, j£ the Poor could not obtain 
any thirig elfe to burn, there migbt 
be apart refcrved for their ufe only, 
and one acre fenced from cattle, 
would produce as much as ten where 
Sheep, Goats, Afles, and the like,') 
frequently feed. 

The Rules .1 have given for Inr 
clofing,. Tilling, Manuring, &c. of 
Dry and Barren Lands, are fucLas I 
caufed to be pradifed with good 
fuccels; and I hope many others 
will reap benefit from them. 

1 have mentioned in the firH: Part, 
a poflibility of improving other forts 
of Land, belidcs what I have g'ven 

A ^ diredions 
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viii The P R E FA CM. 
dire^ions for : I have not at prefent 
leifurc to give Rules for the doing 
of" it, but if I be applied to, either 
perfonally or by letter, will give 
my advice to any one that does 
me the honour to require it. 



Chijltburjl, Jfril \, 1760. 
At the Right Honoarable 

IrOrd ROBEKT BlKTIt't. 
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A S I had not an opportunity of wcamiDing the Sheets tik' 
J^X, the time of pnndng, there are fome miftakes made 
mat deftroy my Meaning, therefore I beg of my Readers: Cq| 
Gorred them firft according to Ue following Table* 



ERRATA. 
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A N 

INTRODUCTION 

T O 

AGRICULTURE. 

AGRICULTURE has always 
been a moft ufeful employment for 
man. It is well known the .Al- 
mighty fent Adam to till the land, and at this 
time it is a work ftill neceflary for the fup- 
port of human life. It is not, however, 
carried on in all places to fuch an advantage 
as might be ; for there is much land at 
prefent but of little ufc, which by proper 
culture would produce corn, and many 
other things for food, likewife wool for 
clothing, and alfo timber 5 all lands are 
capable of improvement, none being fo 
profitable by nature as they are capable of 
being made by man's afiiftance* And if 
Agriculture was more univerfalfy un^r« 

B ftood. 
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^ AN INTRODUCTION 

ftrodi great advantages might be made, 
with very little expence ; I have ob- 
lisrved a great want of knowledge in this 
particular, and upon afking hufbandmenwhy 
tReJ^ tet l*-g6 trsas df theit fattoS tay un^ 
tilled, they have told me it was owing to 
the want of manure* without which they 
could not reap any advantages from their 
labour i but this I have found to be not a 
rAal, but ihiagihary want, iti places Xvherd 
lime might eafily have been procured. 
But nlany farmeSrs have* efttel-t&iftfed a no- 
tk«i that th^e is ho other enrichment for 
land, ^bmt iuch as proceeds from the excrc- 
mdltExtf cattle. Admitting fuch an o|>inionr 
to be juft, dbere could not, iildeed, bfe many 
improvcmepts miade, for fuch manure is 
XKOt to be had in all placed where knds 
want improving 5 and Jf it could be pur- 
chafed^ at k great diftaiiCfe, the Carriage 
wotAi catife k ix> «>ifte ^xCtfiSvoly dear. 
But fchisvnGtatter is likely to be beft under- 
fkood "by ludi gentlemen ds. h&ve taken the. 
pains to |)erufe Mr TulFs learned treatife of 
Htrfbandry. I do not pretend \Jb Att^ thcr 
ufefulAefs/of any fort of excjfemtents, pro- 
vided thc^ can be caEly con^ at; but i£ 
,. * not. 
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TO AGRIGULTURB. ^ 

not, there are manuries to be found of va-*» 
rious forts, either in or near moft Isnd* 
that require them ; but where the foil is 
chiefly fand and pd:>ble, there they are th* 
dfcajrceft, though if fhe land has not bcctt 
tilled befoxe, there generally is ling or (owit 
f^h^ vegetable, the hmning whereof wUi 
prodwoe falls which gready impcoye the 
foil; ax3d near £bch land there frequently 
are valUes with the foil of a bla^ colpHTj 
caEed Moor jor Mofs Earth, which jeither 
with burning, or otljerwife, heconies like* 
wife a good manure. 

Wherie there is a rock ntear the funfitce, 
lime irnight be made at a reafon^ble cx^ 
pence, yet the u/fe" of it is rejci^ed by many 
iarmets, ashelieving.it lo l?e too hot for fuch 
a foii; hut I know by experience Aat a 
proper quantity, duly prepared jand japplied 
thereon, lias had a good efFeia, aqd likcv- 
.wife upon gravelly lands, wthich aise gencr 
rally calied the nioft liot and buiaiing v I 
,will riot attempt to prove that lime is ci^ 
iher hot ipr cold, or whcdaer it be natuiraHy 
impregnated with faks, or ipttbibes them 
from the atmofphere ; but this I kiiQW^ 
that 4^ .foil wherewith it .is mb^tj will pro> 
B 2 duce 
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4 AN INTRODUCTION 
ducc better crops than others of the fame 
fort) and will continue moid a longer time 
in fummer. Soot and pigeon's dung are 
. excellent manures, though I have heard 
them deemed too hot; but I know them to 
be as ferviceable, if properly ufed, as thymt 
is upon the fame fort of land. Marie in 
a greater quantity has as good an efFed: 
upon the forementioi^ed fdils, but it is not 
frequently found near them. The laft 
mentioned manures I (hould chufe to make 
ufe of on old tillage, or elfe where the 
foil is too full of flones (or large pebbles) 
to be Abated i but where that can be per* 
formed, I recommend the burning of the 
furface as the cheapeft manure, and moft 
cfiedhial of any, to many forts of poor 
land ; for it not only adds falts to it, which 
the burning of grafs-roots produces, but it 
opens part of the ftratum of clay next the 
foil fo much, that the roots of vegetables 
can afterwards feed therein, for when the turf 
of a piece of land has been burnt in heapS) 
at four or five yards apart, though all the 
afhes be taken away with fome of the 
earth, and fpread over the other parts of 
the land, yet neither co;:n nor turneps will 

grow 
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TO AGRICULTURE. 5 

grow fo vigoroufly there, as on thofe places 
that were only opened by heat, and after- 
wards pulverifed with the plough and har-^ 
row. Burning has the like efFedt on gra- 
velly, chalk, or creach land, and where 
there is a fharp fand next the foil, burn- 
ing foftens it and render^ it more fertile 
than before. As the burning changes the 
property of the earth below, it m^y be 
deemed to increafe the quantity of foil, for 
none other is called fo but that fort of land 
wherein the roots of corn or grafs can 
feed. If land be in open fields, the firft 
improvement is to be made by inclofure 
(where it is poflible to be done), then it 
will be in the power of the pofTefTor to or- 
der it according to his pleafure ; but where 
they cannot be inclofed, there may be 
greater advantage made of them, than 
what there is by the general praftice ei- 
ther in meadow, tillage, or pafture. 

Thofe forts of lands as produce a large 
quantity of hay, or fuch grafs as will fat- 
ten a large ox (in three or four months), 
are the leaft capable of improvement, zd^^ 
mit they be continued, either meadow, or 
pafture, though nature may be afllfted 
B 3 . many 
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6 AN INTRODUCTION 

many ^ays, viz. by defttojring ant-hilb; 
mpfs, or weeds, 4s there are frequently 
fome or bthei: of them on the beft fort 
of land, if it has remained untilled for 
many y^ara 5 „ for on fand land there is ge- 
nerally mofs, and on day ^nt-hillsj and oh 
both ibme kind of Weed. There are lands 
that have few othdr, b«t good forts of 
gi'aft growing oh fhe'm, though not in fo 
luxuriant . a manner as in fome that have 
been ktelier plowed; in this cafe tilling 
is required to make the furface more po^ 
f ous, that thie roots of grafs niay more free-- 
ly extend themfelves, and the rains in 
fummer 'more readily enter therein ; the 
fome method wotild be of great uie, where 
{oTtic of Ihe grafs is of a bad fort, for by 
tilling the bad might be killed, and good 
forts only df durable grais might be pro-* 
pirated ^ arid by plowing, profitable 
crops of coruj turneps, .&c, might be*ob-» 
tained* Some lands /are covered with 
growing gofs, thoi^ns, briars, broom, lii^y 
ice. or fuch grafs as cattle will not cat 
with pleafure, or if thcfy be obliged to 
^ve upon it, they ,will not thrive 5 yet 
thofe knds might be brodght to produce 
- fuch 
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TO AGRf culture: ^ 

^uch grafs as would fatten £beepi prri&all 
oxen. \ » ' '. / 

' In many parts of this kingdom llifire 
are fides of mountains fo verjr'ibeep, that 
it is impoffible to plow, tfaem, aqd the 
furface of fome of tlaenj little dfe, but 
•fton^s J yet if rfiey are not top ileep: for a 
«ian to afcend, ihey may be impirojid, . for 
there gtre many kinde ^ trees wiil giTow in 
(udi fitviations, and the- lands will thereby 
^become more profittable th^ }f ihey wxrp 
flocked with goats, or -rabbets, , which is 
inoft commonly the ufe of fuch' lands. 

If the whole ^breed of wild rahbc;te in 
the nation cannot be /pared, Icouldwi& 
-they were confined 4)y ilone walUtofuch 
Jands only as cannot be plowed ; ioc 
*wbepe 4hey feed, upon other fort i^f iand, 
-they gr^sttly obftriwfi; improvement, .efpe*- 
<jidly where warrens are in open fields (as 
the greateft part of them are). J ihall at- 
tempt to £hew the great injuries done by 
rald>ete, \i\xt 1 ifviil iicfi: explain wlmt is 
noeapt by an =open ^eld, and Ul^jBwife 4e- 
-fcribethc natjire rfvvarrenjS, which thoug|i 
.they are *wdl knawn .to ,mofl: <3mtiemcn, 
.yet I apprehend many-rf my .leaders. may 
/want [to be informed. 

B 4 * An 
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An open field is a large tra<3: of land, 
wherein many perfons have a part; and 
though one man's property is not divided 
from another's by any fort of fence, yet 
each proprietor knows his particular por-^ 
tion, both for plowing to fow with corn, 
and mowing the grafs to make hay of. 
In fome lordfhips there are great quanti- 
ties of land, which are neither plowed 
nor mowed, nor has any one a particular 
part as his property ; fuch lands are called 
commons, and every perfon that has a 
fhare of them, may fend his catde there 
to graze ; fome of thefe are called com- 
mons without flint, where every one of 
the proprietors have a right to keep what 
cattle or fheep upon it he likes, according 
to the kind df catde they are adapted for ; 
and on fome commons all kinds go toge- 
ther 'y there are other commons where the 
number of flock is limited, thefe are cal- 
led flinted commons j^ after the hay and 
corn is moved off the ground, the cattle 
belonging to the proprietors thereof, graze 
promifcuofly together therein, in like man- 
ner as they do upon the other comAons. 
Some of thefe are the property of one 

perfon 
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perfon only, but divided among feveral ttr 
Jiants : and in fome lordfliips many Gen- 
tlcmen have part, but there is feldom any 
more than one has any ihare in the 
Royalty, and fometimes he who has that^ 
does not own much of the land, though 
Jhe is deemed Lord of the Manour. la 
fome parts of England there are many 
open lordfliips which join to each other, 
without any fort of fence betwixt them, 
yet their boundaries are known, and the 
cattle of the one has not any right to feed 
on the other. Inclofed lordfliips are thofe 
which are divided from all others, w;ith 
walls, hedges, ditches, rails, pails, or the 
like; and within their bounds are many 
parts fenced in like manner, and by fuch 
fence every perfon's ftock is kept in his 
own grounds, and not mixed with others 
-as in open lordfliips. 

Warrens are the names of thofe lands 
which are appropriated for rabbets to breed 
and feed in, ana the perfons who have 
the care of them, ^re called Warreners; 
fome are only fcrvants to the Gentleman 
who owns the land, but many are tehantr 
called malkr warreners, and the increafe 

of 
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t>f the ftock is their property; but the 
t)wncr of the land can claim a certain num- 
ber of breeders to be left upon the warren, 
fuppofe the tenant quits it. Burrow is the 
name of the holes in the ground where 
*hc rabbets flee to, when they ar^ appre- 
fi€nfive<5f danger; and when a new war- 
ren is made there arp large banks of earth 
thrown up, and holes bored in them of ^ 
fee fufiicient for a rabbet to enter into, 
and a breeding ikKsk are brought thcre^ 
and as their numibea: increafes they make 
lidles themfelves; for that reafon they 
thufe 'light fand lands, it being eafier to 
work into than clay. 

Thoagh many warrens are in .open 
fields, yet their boundaries are known, and 
marked with either ffcones or little >hiils of 
^arth erefted for that purpofe. Some war^ 
rens are upon fuch commons as the fai> 
iner's fhcep (belonging to the lofdfliip) go 
t>n, neither -is there any/ort pf fetice about 
them ; thefe fort of warrens are generally 
the property of the Lord <£ the^Mswiour, 
diough perhaps he has but little fliare of 
the other lands, yet his tenant has a greater 
property4nAe^c€>nimon*Aaft others; for 

he 
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he has a right to kfcep any fort of^ flock 
upon it befides rabbets, and none of the 
others hdvfe. Where the whole lordfliip 
is the property 6f orte Gentleman, and di-* 
tided amongft many tenants, tf there be a 
Watreh upon thfe coiAmon, there is the like 
indulgence granted to the war rens^r as on 
the former : there -ate other warrens on 
lands Which are liie walrrener's property 
only, and the ftock belonging to a^iy othe^ 
pirfbn has^o right to feed there6rt. iTheife, 
likfe ibany others, are but feldom d^djually 
fenced round with ftone Walls, though 
foriie times there is one made of fodds that 
wiH keep beaft or Iheep out of 'the warren, 
but will not long 'f6cure the rabbdts With* 
in, for as Aey do not lo^e corffii;iertient, 
they fobii ^nd mean& to get x>ver it, ot 
Wor*k through it, ^fid in the eights ^ to 
feed in places difttot from their ^burroWs^ 
often on thfe property of ferftiers, who at 
^eat fabdtir and e^pehce liave raifed gr ow-^ 
Jng crcSps <>f 6orft, turrieps, cole, clover, 
fer any dtlter fort 6f ^gmfe, which rtiafces a 
pleafanter food than ^hat Which grows near 
ribe burr&Ws ; >I haiie'knfewn thefti go mort 
than lialf a tnic^^otti the ^burrows, to 

feed 
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feed upon fuch crops which tended greatly^ 
to the owners difadvantage : and where the 
farmer and warrener have been tenants to 
one lordy th^ former has been obliged to 
fubmit to the lofs fuflained; for when 
complaints are made to the landlord, the 
laborious tenant feldom meets with redrefs, 
the warreners being generally indulged. 

The farmers meeting with fuch lofles, 
occafions much land to be untilled that is 
capable of producing profitable crops of 
corn, turneps, &c. for where they are 
near to warrens they chufe rather to lofe 
the natural produdt of the land, than run 
the rifk of lofing their crops, after the ex- 
pence of plowing, manuring, &c. 

- Warrens are of no lefs bad confequence, 
when the rabbets feed upon the properties 
of fuch farmers as are independent of war- 
reners landlords j thofe men generally em-^ 
ploy perfons to kill rabbets upon their lands 
who fometimcs are tempted to purfue their 
diverfion further than they have a right 
to do; and when a warrener difcovers 
fuch practices he profecutes the offenders, 
who often fufer imprifonment or banifh- 
ment; and many of thefe men.whohayo 

been 
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been accuftomed to kill rabbets, haying 
contra(3:ed an averfion to kbour, purfuc 
this pradtice in other parts of the country, 
or become )iorfe-ftealers, and highway- 
men, and at length arrive at the gallows. 
When rabbets trefpafs upon inclofed lands, 
it caufes fome farmers to make burrows, 
and to turn part of their land into a war- 
ren ; by this means tillage is neglcded, and 
the breed of rabbets increafed, and at the 
time of killing, difputes arife betwixt the 
farmer and warrener, for each of them 
takes all they can meet with upon theif 
own land, without any regard to real pro- 
perty; in fuch fituations a farmer, who 
has not rabbets of his own, becomes a 
great fufFerer, not only by his lofs of grafs, 
or corn, but by having his hedges injured, 
for rabbets eat the young hedges, and da- 
mage others by burrowing amongft their 
roots ; fb that thefe deftrudtive animals not 
only prevent many improvements which 
might be made by tillage, but likewifcJ 
others that are as material, viz. planting 
to inclofe lands with growing fences, and 
liktewife the raifing of timber upon fuch 
lands as go at a fmall rent/ 

There 
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Thcr?,are fome people who maintairt 
that warren lands are incapable of im- 
provements, if there were no rabbets upr 
on them ; and the reafbns they have given 
are as follow : 

Not any fort of vegetable, fay they, would 
grow, but thofe bad kinds that are there 
by nature, except more money was funk 
in the improvement, than the yearly rents 
would pay $ve per Cent. for. 

They likewifc allcdge aa impoffibility of 
procuring manure, gnd 6ven that fome of 
thofe lands which have been plowed 
have i>ecome worfe than before, I think 
taolyfelf xifbliged to anfwer thefe bbjec^ons 
to imprbven;ients ; for I hav^ iaid there is 
a pofHbili&jT of rendering thofe lands xziore 
profitable to 'the owners than they are at 
the rents they are generally let at to ma- 
fier warreners. I have already ihewed the 
|>offibility of meeting wMi manure. 

I will in the firft place endeav^our to 
|)r6ve, the poffibility of fuch lands pror 
idtKing corn, turneps, or dover, and after 
that durable ^rafs, which would be (H:oper 
ibed &X ekher 'horfes^ cows^ or iheep. 
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and likewife fuch as would niakc fodder 
to fupport them in winter. 

Secondly, I will point out the reafons why* 
fuch lands have been often worie after plow- 
ing than they were before. 

Thirdly, I fhall endeavour to fhcw that 
whits-thorn, or any other plant propar for 
hedges will grow there, as well as fevcnal* 
kinds of trees for flnpping, with mangr 
others that would be u&ful in haildiag^ 
fencing, or to burn, &ac. ) , 

Fourthly, I fhall make it aj^eiar, d^tf 
Ae yearly rents after the in^rovEiment^> 
will pay near ten per Cent, for the m&atp 
ftuik in making than > and if made into 
ftums^ that the advantages would be rteped) 
the feccmd year > by pl^tii^ wathi:cee» tfae^ 
profits "would be greater, tl&nagh nbt ib 
early as from tillage. 

As to the £rft dt^£daaj this has been 
found ^roundlefs by fame of the mafter 
warreners, wiio:after fencing part of thek 
bndfo as to make it fecure from xabbete 
for two or three years, have fomod it nnthi 
turneps, tclovec, and vgrbus foriB of .grain 4 
thofe land^ indeed, ndnch hajve'been ^bUkd 
by warreners icWom .poduce hctier grafe 
: > after. 
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after, than before, yielding little elfe than 
thiftles, nettles, wormwood, or the likej 
but this has been owing to the land not 
being properly^ managed, for there is a 
poffibility of caufing good forts of grafs 
to grow there. 

Warrens are generally upon dry land, 
where the foil is of fuch a loofe nature as 
to be plowed in the drieft feafonsj by 
this means, moil forts of weeds inay be 
killed, fefpecially wormwood, horehound, 
ling, and in many places large quantities 
of yellow grafs, commonly called prie or 
oate-grafs. 

Thefe being fuch as the rabbets refufc 
to cat, for this reafon they are moft dif- 
cemable ; though tjiey are far from being 
the beft kinds that thofe lands naturally 
produce, for there may be found there 
both trefoil, and clovers red and white ; 
but thefe laft mentioned are fuch plea- 
fant feed for rabbets that^they hardly fuf- 
fer their leaves to grow before they cat 
&em ; fuch confUnt cropping gready 
weakens the plants, and kUls many of 
them, fo that the worft increafe, 'till moft 
of the land is covered with them. As 

there 
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there are fome good kinds of grafs which 
grow naturally upon warrens^ there is no 
reafon to' doubt but their whole pro-* 
duce might be rendered equally good, by 
fowing proper feeds after the bad were 
killed by proper tillings. 

I have never had any land under my 
care that has ever been a warren, but lands 
adjoining to warrens, and of the fame na- 
ture, I have made to produce good turneps, 
then barley, and the years following tre- 
foil, clovers red and white, and where 
there was a rock near the furface faintfoihe. 

Thefe improvements I have made, with- 
out any otb^er fort of manures than what 
the land produced by burning the furface. 

Where parts of warrens havei)een tilled, 
I have had many opportunities of feeing 
how it was done, and can in fome meafure 
account for fuch lands being worfe after 
plowing than they were before : Future 
improvement was not aimed 9t, but 
early profits only ; thofe who reap the 
moft, pare and burn the land firft, after 
that plow it and fow it with turneps or 
cole; but if it be only once plowed, 
that is not fufHcient to kill all the roots of; 

C thofe 
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tkofe unprofitable vegetables that grew there 
before, yet there might poffibly be a tole- 
rable good crop of turneps, or cole, by 
fuch tilling. 

: It is cuftomary to fow jfuch land next 
fpring with barley oj oats, either of which 
will profper afteir the former improvements 
by burning, &c. provided the turneps or 
cole be eat upon the land by flieep, for 
their excrements greatly enrich it; fome- 
tkncs they fow in the autumn (after the 
barley or oats are reaped), with wheat or 
rie ; and after they have got that crop, they 
fuflFer the rabbets to feed as before, or per- 
haps they may fow with the oats or, barley 
in the fpring the feeds of red clover ; they 
generally mow once, and fometimes twice 
tjbc fecond fummer after fowing. In the 
autumn they often fow with wheat, but 
not any kind of grafs feeds proper for the 
foil, and if any fuch grow there by nature, 
they are deftroyed by the rabbets feeding 
upon them fo foon as the corn is carried 
off the land, for then they have not got 
much ftrength of roots ; fo that after 
plowing, the land has no better kinda of 
gm& upon it than before : There wiU 

V^ . be 
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be perhaps not fo much prie qs before, fof 
the burning muft have deftroyed part of 
the roots 5 but there being only one tilling 
in fununer, part of them are left aliv©, 
which increafes faft when the land is be- 
come tender by plowing; they become 
more numerous alfo in a few years by tb^ 
feeds they annually fhed ; there are gener. 
rally many more thiftles, and of various 
kinds, by fuch culture than thf re were he- 
fore, for their feeds are eafily conveyed by 
the winds to diftant places, and where they 
meet with a proper covering, th^y will 
there grow, if there was not any tp^ be f?W 
in the land before. 

Thofe thiiUes which have horizKintal 
roots with many jointa in them, generally 
increafe much when they are in fuch knd 
as is only plowed in the fpring or autun^n, 
for being thereby rendered more tender, 
the roots freely extend th^mfelves ; in 
thofe fwfons too there generally is moi- 
llure enough in the earth to encourage 
their growth ; and if there be fgrn in the 
land, or many other kinds of weeds with 
fuch roots, they increafe the fame as the 
thifil^ I and the oftencr that land ia tilled 
C 2 ia 
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in fuch manner, the* more weeds it pro- 
duces aiterVv^ards, and many of them are 
.of fuch kinds, that they kill the good forts 
of grafs which would otherwife grpw 
there, 

I have obferved parts of Warrens plow- 
ed without being pared and burnt, this has 
been repeated three or four years fuccef- 
fively, and the land fowed with oats, peafe, 
or rie ; but I could perceive this method 
was lefs profitable than the former, the 
land producing much worfe crops, and be- 
ing fuller of weeds ; this was owing to the 
want of 'fire to deftroy many of the roots 
and feeds of fuch weeds -, the fire would 
Jbave extraded fuch falts from them, as 
much improves a crop of any fort of grain ; 
but plowing without burning being the 
leaft expence, it is therefore preferred by 
fuch as like to deal fafe ; for fuppofe they 
were not to get any crop, their lofs would 
only be the fmall rent of the land, with 
the value of the feed, and plowing. 

There are other lands befides Warren? 
(of the like fort of earth) that are made 
worfe by plowing, and this notwithftand- 
ing they hav« had fummer tillings, hawe 

after- 
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afterwards been laid down with grafs feeds 
and never had a rabbet fed upon them : 
I have ftriftly enquired intp the caufe of 
their barrennefs, and find it owing to feveral 
caufesi the firft and principal proceeds 
from their having been a long time tilled 
with little of any fort of manure n\ixt 
with the foil ; fome fuch lands too being 
in bleak fituations, great part of the earth 
has been fwept away by the winds, or car-- 
ried off by violent Ihowers of rain ; fo that 
from either of thofe caufes little elfe than 
fmall ftones,'or rock, has been left near the 
furface -, fome lands again have been fowed 
with grafs feeds, but not of kinds proper 
for the foil ; others having had more than 
one crop of. cprn fowed upon them after 
a fumrher's tilling ; this- has not only ex- 
haufted too much of the falts from the 
ground, but has likewifc given a great op-' 
portunity for the weeds to increafe. 

I think the railing of hedges upon fuch 
warrens as are plowable, is very poflible to 
be done : at the fame time I know there 
have been feveral attempts made without 
fuccefs upon fuch lands j but the caufe 
C 3 of 
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of their not profpcring I have found either 
owing to the want of proper care after plant- 
ing, fuch as not keeping clean from weeds, 
or not guarding them from cattle, or to 
the want of judgment in the planters j 
itiany of whom plant whitethorns, or 
fUch like for hedges ; they arc apt too to 
make ufe of one method only upon all 
kinds of lands^ though there ought to be 
a great difference betwixt good land and 
the foil here mentioned ; but though fome 
attempts have proved fruitlefs, yet all have 
not been fo, as may be feen by perfons 
who travel over fuch lands, for either 
thorns, maples, hollies, or hornbeam of a 
large fize are to be found growing upon 
many warrens -, nay there are fcarcely any 
but have fome or other fuch growing upon 
them, or at leaft upon the lands adjoining 
with the foil alike; and if there be fingle 
plants growing, there is no reafon to doubt 
but greater numbers would, as they would 
be a fhelter to each other ; and by expe- 
rience I know, that either thorns, hollies, 
hornbeam, or maples, will grow extreamly 
well. The latter, however, I ftiould chufe 
if they can be come at, for on dry lands^ 

they 
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they grow the quickeft, but are very fcarce 
in woods, for mice are extreamly fond of 
their feeds, and the greateft part arc eat 
by them, but they tnay be railed in our* 
fcries* 

From what I have faid as to hedges 
growing upon warrfens, I imagine any 
perfon may reafonably think other tree« 
will 3 and woods are not only a great orna- 
ment to an eftate, but likewife very advan*^ 
tageous, efpecially where there are but 
few^ wiiich is generally the cafe where 
rabbets are moft jJentiful, notwithftanding 
the foil is very proper for moft kinds of 
foreft-trees ; yet many gentlemen who . 
have fuch eftates, negled: planting; fat 
were they to do it, iay they, it would be 
finking of money without reaping any 
profit from it in thdr age, and it would al*^ 
fo leflen their yearly rents. 

The age a perfon may live to is no 
doubt very uncertain-; yet the work of 
planting is not fo dead a weight upon an 
eftate as imagined by many ; for the money 
funk in the work, and other neceflary care 
after, will not exceed eight pounds per 
acre, including the expeiKie of 'mclgfrng 
C 4 if 
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, if wanted : and the rents of many large 
warrens that I know fit for planting upon, 
are not let for more than one fhilling per 
acre j and if the kinds of trees be rightly 
adapted to the foil, the money funk in the 
work will be received at the end of twenty 
years, with compound intereft, and like- 
wife the rents of the land. 

As there are four thoufand eight hun-» 
' dred and forty yards of land in an acre, it 
may reafonably be imagined that as many 
trees may grow upon it to the fize of hop- 
poles ; but fuppofe there be only three 
thouland .large enough at the time or cut- 
ting, and they be only fold for three fhil- 
lings a fcore, they will come to twenty-two 
pounds- ten {hillings, and that is nearly 
equal to the firft expence, with compound 
intereft upon it at five per cent, and the 
rents of the land at one fhilling a year ; 
the expence of cutting may be paid by the 
brufli-wood (for burning), and the fmall 
poles for hedge-wood, hurdles, or many 

^ other ufes. 
' At the firft time of cutting there ought to 
be a hundred and fifty trees left upon each 
acre, of fuch kinds that make large 

timber. 
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^mber, though that is more; than can 
thrive to a great iize, yet they will be a 
fhelter to each other, and they may b* 
thinned as neceffity requires, at each time of 
Cutting, and that may be in lefs than twenty 
years, and every time will be more profit- 
able than the firft ; befidcs, there may be 
ten trees, at leaft, remaining upon each 
acre to make timber, without injuring the 
poles, and when they are come to a fize fit 
for (hip-timber, then each time of cutting 
will be ftill more valuable than before^ 
when there were only poles. 

I imagine it will be faid, there are but 
few woods which produce three thoufand 
poles on an acre ; and I know they do not 
where there are many hafles or thorns 
growing j but I do not propofe that either 
of thofe ire to be planted, or fufFered to 
grow, as I {hall more fully {hew under the 
head of planting and * improving woods. 
I know there are fome warreners who en- 
deavour to make either their landlord, or 
his agent, believe that not any fort of tree 
•will grow large enough for {hip-timber, 
upon their poor dry land (as they call it), 
por even fit for hop-poles ; but if fuch 

felfi{h 
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felfifh infinuations prevail, and retard fomd 
timerons minds from making improvements^ 
I hope there are others who cannot be fo 
eafiiy deceived ; for in many parts of En- 
gland there are large oaks growing upon 
dry fands 5 and where there is a roek too 
near the furface for oaks to grow, yet there 
elms may be produced, which for fome 
ttfes are as valuable as the former. 

The poles moft valuable for hop-gar- 
dens are aih, maple, or red fallow 5 many 
of whidi are to be feen upon fuch dry 
lands as thofe that warrens are upon 5 a& 
alfo fifs, beach, birch, poplars, and many 
other forts of wood ufeful in buildings 
fencing) and firing, 

I have faid before, I never had the whole 
care of planting or iwakiteg other improve* 
tnents upon lands which had been warrens^ 
but in the time of my apprenticefhip at 
Belvoite Cattle 5* his Grace the Duke of 
Rutland caufed part of one to be deftroyed, 
and there are now growing upon it firs 
iiml oaks of forty feet in heighth, and 
many of them a foot in diameter, though 
not forty years of age 5 for the oaks were 
foWed in the autumn 1724, and tl» greatcfl: 

part 
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part of the firs are but two jre^rs ol<L /" In 
that part of the land where the daks proT^ 
per mod it is not fo loole a fand as the 
generality of warrtns are; but the other 
part h very dry foil mixt with fmall red 
ftonesj though there is not a ftrong rotk 
near the furface. 

The firs grow extreamly well upon ihtf 
laft mentioned foil, and the oaks there are 
more than thirty feet high ; and who ever 
6bferves thofe trees, muft be convinced that 
the like might be raifed upon other warrett- 
knds^ for this was a place where r^bbetif 
iftually made their burrows. 
. There are fome Nobkmen and Gentle- 
men have caufed walls of ftbne to be built 
round their warrens, whereby their rabbets 
are prevented from feeding upon other per- 
fons properties ; and this indeed is a piece o( 
honefty due to their neighbours 5 there are 
fome few othets who have a&td ftill more 
laudably, I mean thofe who have entirely 
deftroyed their rabbets, and converted the 
lands into forms, and likevnfe made fmall 
tenements for labourers, and other ufeful 
workihg jpeople> with plantations of ufeful 

wood 
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wood, upon the fame eflates, viz. oak, elm, 
chefnut, fir, afli, &cr 

Such works aire both profitable and pub- 
lick fpirited, for they not only improve the 
eftates, but they add ftrcngth to the nation, 
by creating employment for a great num-* 
ber of honeft and laborious perfons, and 
thereby raifing plenty of corn, and qther 
neceflaries for their fapport. 

I hope many more Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen will follow fuch examples j for if 
the hke method was followed in all plow- 
able warrens, the number of ufeful people 
would be greatly increafed, and likewife the 
quantity of timber. The deftroying of 
open warrens would not only furniih more 
neceffaries of life and employment for per- 
fons that are obliged to labour, but it would 
likewife create more diverfion for Noble- 
men and Gentlemen who take delight in 
the diverfion bf hunting, either fox, or 
hare ; there would alfo be more game for 
to {hoot than at prefent. It is well known 
to fportfmen, that warreners are enemies to 
foxes, for they deftroy them of all ages, 
either by engines or ppifon -, for if a war- 
reners landlord difcharges him from fetting 

trap^, 
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traps, he will lay up6n the warrens poifon 
mixt with fuch ingredients as a fox likes ; 
-^nd if the warreners f.nd where a bitch 
has littered they will be at the expence of 
digging out the cubs. 

As to hares, though they are not pre- 
judicial to warreners, yet, as I have been 
credibly informed, they deftroy great num- 
bers of them, fome by fnares they fet for 
rabbets, and others in their tiet^ ; for when 
a large tracSt of land is furrounded with 
them, there are often feveral brace in- 
clofed, and none fuffered to live that can hfi 
caught. 

'Tis not only the deftrudtion of game 
that warrens are the caufe of, but they 
likewife render the chace very hazardous ; 
for many accidents have happened to gear 
tlemen and their horfes, by galloping over 
rabbet-burrows ; the danger is much greatier 
than the leaps required in hunting in aa 
inclofed country, for both man and horfe 
are apprchenfive of a hedge or ditch before 
they come at them 5 but not fo of the fub* 
terraneous caverns wh<sre rabbets burrow, 
'till the cover breaks, in under a horfe# 



la 
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In hunting countries it would be an adi 
vantage to the farmers who live there, to 
crecS bridle-gates in their fences, by thii 
means the hedges would be lefs liable to be 
broke down, and there would be fewer 
leaps to the fportfmen, which would ren- 
der it more agreeable near the end of a 
long chace, when the llrength of the horfc 
is greatly exhaufted. 

The increafe of game for fhooting would 
be pheafants in the woods ; and on the 
farms partridges and quails ; befides hares, 
which yield diverfion feveral ways. 

In all probability there would be an in^ 
creafe of fo much, as to make part of the 
feed for foxes, by which they would be 
lefs ravenous amongft the farmers lambs 
and poultry. 

It may realbnably be fuppofed there 
would be fewer foxes bred, if there was not 
any killed by warreners, for too great a 
number fpoils the diverfion -, and Gentle- 
men would, to prevent it, hunt later in 
the fpring, imagining that none would be 
poifoned, for that reafon would rather 
choofe to have a fmall number of healthy 
ones than a greater, rendered weak by 

poifon 
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poifon (as fome are when they have taken 
too little to kill them), for one of the for- 
mer will make more running than three of 
the latter. 

. The expence of inclofing and building 
of farm-houfcs upon warreh-^lands would 
not be the fame in all places, for in diffe- 
rent fituations the prices, of materials for 
building, as well as workmanfhip, are va- 
rious ; but then the value of the land 
when inclofed, would be in the fame pro- 
portion; and according to the quality of 
the foil, or the place where it was, laiufe 
which lay near any city^ road, navigable 
river,, or towns of great trade, would be 
more valuable than thofe differendy fi- 
^ tuated. 

I will fhew the expence, and profits, 
which ^ould arife by inclofing ibme war- 
rens with whkh I am acquainted, about 
one hUiKired and thirty miles north of 
London j and for the expence mcntiomod, 
I would imdertakc the work : and would 
likewife provide imdcniable tenants to take 
the land at the rents I fliall propafe^ 

To 
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To make an eftimatc, I will only fup- 
pofe five hundred acres to be inclofed from 
an open warren, and divided into plots of 
the following fizes, viz. 

Plots A. R. P. A. R. P. 

2 of ICO — — each 200 — » — 



2 of 


50 


100 — 


2 of 


40 


80 


2 of 


30 


60 


2 of 


20 — — 


40 — — 


2 of 


lO — 


20 — 



Plots 12 Acres 500 

I think the land thus divided will be 
conyisnient enough, admit there be planted 
round all the feveral plots, either white* 
thorns> hollies, hornbeam, or maples, for 
growing fences, with others on each fide, 
that are fufficient to guard them from be- 
ing injured by any fort of animal, exce|P« 
deer, goats, or rabbets ; for no other fence 
can turn them but walls of brick or ftone ; 
and either of thofe are a much greater ex- 
pence than I am calculating for. The 
fences diat I propofe to make are much 

cheaper. 
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cheaper, and with fome repairs, will pre-» 
ferve the quick nine or ten years, which 
will be as long as is ncceffary ; for before 
the end of that timCj if the hedges be 
properly managed, they may be plaih't ani 
betodle fchccis without any others* In 
high fituations there is generally a fcarcity of 
water j and to make good that deficiency, 
I propofe to have wells funk at the angles 
of the plots, in fuch manner that the cattle 
ia four of them fhall be fupplied from one 
wclL The next things wanting upon the 
farm is a houfe pf four rooms on a floor, 
with a barn, itable, dove-houfe, and other 
convenient out-buildings, with'' a gardfen 
and an orchard, fit for a farming tenant : 
the expence of the whole I will place be- 
low, at the higheft rates they can poffibly 
come to. 

/. S. djt 

Tofurveving, plotting, fencing, i ^ 

and pknting hedges - - 1 5 ~* 

To the repairs of the fences,! 

and care of the hedges, ten > 2 50 *-^ — • 
years ^ - - - - -J 



Carried over - ^ £. 750 -— ~ 
D Brought 
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h s. d. 
Brought over - - ^. 7 j;o — — 
To finking of four wells, if > , 

wanted, at 15/. each - - J . ^ "** 
To buildings^ gardening, and 1 

orchard making, 6cc. - - ^ ^ "*" "^ 

Tot^ expence jT. 1 1 10 --^ — 

NotCy As to the extraordinary expence of 
building houfes for labourers, and making 
fmall inclofures for their ufe ; the interefl 
of it may be raifed to ten per Cent, by fet- 
ing a high^, rent upon thofe lands than oa 
tshe larger irarms. 

Admit a leafe be granted for twenty-one 
years, the five hundred acres of land will 
be let for five (hillings per acre, fuppofe it 
pays tythes in kind ; but if tythe free, 
or only the fame as when a warren, it 
will then be let for njore ^ but if the year- 
ly rent, after inclofing, be only five {hil- 
lings, the whole will be one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds : and fuppofe the for- 
mer rent was one (hilling per acre (though 
it is not generally fo much), the whole 

was 
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was. but twenty-five pounds j then confe-^ 
quently there will be one hundred, pounds 
•a year for the intereft of the nxoney funk 
iii the improvements ; and according to this 
eflimate, it is nine per Cent, but as I have 
charged the old rent> and the ^xpencc of 
the work very high, I have great yeafon to 
believe the advanced profits will pay ten 
per Cent, for I have charged the rents of 
the improvement at the loweft I could pof- 
fibly imagine they might /be 3, but I will 
fuppofe a Gentleman that has an eflate of 
this -fort was to call his money in> from in- 
tereft, where' it lay at five per Cent. he. 
might much better employ it : for if there 
be fifty-five pounds ten fhiilings (the in- 
tereft of one thoufand, one hundred and 
ten), taken from one hundred and twenty- 
five, there will be fixty-nine pounds ten 
fhillings for the rent of the land ^ which is 
almoft three times as muchA$:it:wa$ let for 
when a warren, as the account ' ftands be- 
low. . / 



D z : The 
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£. s. d. 

The rent after the improve- \ ^^ 

ment is made - - -J ^^5 *^ 

The intereft of ^. 1 1 lo, funk") 

in making the improve- > ^^ lo — 



ment - - * - - 






The profit of the cftate - ^. 69 lo — 

The old rent vvras no more than twenty- 
five pounds, v^hich is not much above one 
third of the annual profits, after the im- 
provement is made, and the intereft of the 
money accounted for. I recoileft one ob- 
je6tion which may be made to this efti- 
mate, and that is, great part of the money 
will be funk in the improvement a year be- 
fore the lands are charged with an ad- 
vanced rent : this I allow to be true, fincc 
it would not be juft for a tenant to pay any 
more than the old rent, before the land 
is inclofed, and the buildings finifhed. 
But there is a profit belonging to the 
landlord of a warren, which I have omit- 
ted to mentions it is the breeding ftock 
upon a warren, which is the property of 
the land owner j and whenever a warrener 

enters 
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enters upon a leafe, or other contra<3:, he 
agrees to leave a certain number of male 
and female rabbets, either in proportion to 
his number of acres, or to his rent ; and 
as they will not be of any ufe when the 
land is inclofed, they may be difpofed of 
to an advantage equal to one year's intereft 
of the money funk irf the work doing. 

Note^ The warrens I mean are the land- 
lords fole property, and not fuch as the 
farmers ftieep, &c. have a right to feed upon. 
Such gentlemen as like to employ fervants, 
labourers, and horfes in tilling of lands, 
may make a greater advantage of warren 
eftates than that I have mentioned, if they 
improve them before they are let to far- 
mers; and how it is to be performed, I 
fhall {hew very plainly in it's proper place, 
with inftances of the like nature, where it 
has been done by others. 

What I have faid in regard to the ex- 
pence of inclofing, I imagine will be 
thought lefs than it can poffibly be done 
for, or what fome others have coft before ; 
but I declare, I am fafe in my calculation, 
but do not pretend to do it upon old tilled 
D 3 lands,* 
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lands, but upon that which is covered with 
grafs. 

I am apprehcnfive fomc of my readers 
will obferve, there are warren-laixls let for 
more per acre than what I have^ mention- 
ed, I grant there" are fuch; but they are 
thofe whofe foil is of a better quality, and 
there might be as great an improvement 
made in the rents of them, as I have pro- 
pofed for the other. 

. There are likewifc plowable warrens 
that do not bear more than eight pence an 
acre j yet they may be made worth five 
Shillings ; and the expence of the improve- 
ment not any more than the eftimate I 
made for lands that are let for a fhilling. 

I have made both obfcrvation and en- 
quiry into the number of perfons employ- 
ed by a mafter-Warrener the whole year, 
to preferve his rabbets in the fummer, and 
to kill them in the cuftomary feafon, which 
is the latter part of Odlober, the months of 
November and December, and the begin- 
ning of January, when the greateft flaugh- 
ter is made, and confequently the moft 
hands required, which artiounj to three 
4?.y^labourers for about twelve weeks, be- 

fide? 
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fides a man fervant, who is alone fufficient 
the other three quarters of the year, on an 
open warren, of two thoufand acres of 
land, even where there is not any fheep or 
other flock, but what is the property of 
the warrener only, or otherwife under his 
care : but all warrens are not of an equal 
fize, though the expence is generally in 
proportion to the quantity of land ; for if 
a warren be lefs, and there be the former 
jDumber. of men employed in the feafon, 
then the work is performed in lefs time. 
I will fuppofe the labourers in the feafon of 
killing, to be equal to one the whole year, 
upon two thoufkrid ^cres of land ; now if 
this land is converted into four farms, 
there would then be four mafler-men, 
who would each of them require three 
men-fervants, and three day-labourers to 
be conflantly employed, befides additional 
help in fummer for howing of turneps, 
mowing, reaping, and other necefTary 
works. 

By the above eflimate, there is an in- 
equality in the number of men employed, 
on an equal quantity of land, and it may 
ireafonably be expeded that the labourers 
D 4 would 
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would be married men ; then the farmers 
with their conftant affiftants, would be fix- 
teen times as many families as there are 
upon the warrens ; and fuppofe a mafter- 
warrener to keep a maid-fervant, each far- 
mer muft keep two, which will be eight 
times as many maid*fervants. 

I am not able to form any judgment of 
the number of acres of land that arc ftock- 
ed with rabbets in Great Britain ^ but I am 
of opinion there is in one county a hundred 
thoufand, exclufive of fmall burrows in 
the inclofed grounds, which are for the 
particular ufe of the farmer in his own fa- 
mily; fuppofe then that ten thoufand of 
thole acres were converted into plantations, 
and the other ninety into farms of five 
hundred acres each ; I fhall (hew the num- 
ber of people which might reafonably be 
expefted to live upon the premifes, and 
compare it with the number living upon 
the warren, fuppofing one mafter- warrener 
to every two thoufand acres of land, and 
the families of labourers, as well as of 
warreners and farmers, to confift of four 
paribus one with another ; though in all 

probability 
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probability there would be more, cxclufive 
of fervants. 

Upon the warrens. 

50 Matters, and in each family four 1 
perfons --------1 

50 Labourers, and in each family > 
four perfons - - . . - - J 

Men-fervants ------- 

Maid-fervants ------ 



50 
50 



Total • - - 



500 



Upon the &ms. 

iSoMafters, and in eachi 
family four perfons - - J 7 

540 Labourers, and in each ? ^ z 
family four perfons - - 1 

Men-fervants - - - - ^40 

Maid-fervants - - - - 360 

Total . - - 3780 



Thein- 
creafe of 
people 
fuppofed. 

520 

i960 

490 
310 



3280 



It may be objeded by fome, that I have 
omitted mentioning many perfons the war- 

' rcns 
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rens catife to be employed, as hat-makers^ 
coney- wool-cutters, and the perfons that 
hawk and fell rabbets; but I have con- 
fidered all thefe, and am fatisfied no fewer 
hats Would be made, were the land in- 
clofed 'y and as to the other employrticnts, 
they are much lefs than would be required 
by the farmers for extraordinary help in 
fummer. 

I imagine it will be oSferved by many of 
my readers, that there are much fewer 
warrens of two thoufand acres of land 
each, than there are of fmaller fizes, and 
therefore my calculation may be thought 
erroneous, as to the families upon the 
warren4ands : I muft own, I think there 
are more matter- warreners than I have ac- 
counted for.; but fuppofc the lands were 
turned into farms, there would probably 
be fome of them lefs than five hundred 
acres each ; th^n confequently there would 
be a greater number of farmers, and the 
increafe of people tvould be in the fame 
proportion as I have ftated it. 

I own, it is not every warren that is 
flocked wkh rabbets only, nor with fuch 
ftock as is the fole property of the war-* 

reners. 
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rcners, for there are many upon commons 
where fheep and other cattle live upon in 
the fummer, and they the property of 
other farmers ; but my calculation of the 
number of acres in a certain county (Lin- 
colnihire) is not hereby afFedled; for if 
the whole of thofe commons were mea- 
fured, the quantity of land would be found 
much greater than what I have mentioned 5 
and, I verily believe, that were all the 
rabbets in the county confined to one hun- 
dred thoufand acres of land, there would 
not be any fewer {heep, or other ftock 
kept upon the commons than are at pre- 
fent ; neither would there be a lefs num- 
ber of perfons required to till the land 
than I have accounted for, fappofe the 
whole was made into farms. 

The number of perfons required to cul- 
tivate the land in farms, would not be the 
the whole increafe that inclofure would 
promote ; for there would be many more 
required to make and repair all forts of 
utenfils for hufbandry and houlhold-furni- 
ture, and alfo artificers for building, and 
their clothing would likewife caufe cmploy- 
pient for many others. 

There 
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There are many other branches of bu- 
finefs in the nation that would be improved 
by the produce of the land; for it may 
reafonably be cxpedted, that every farmer 
would have various commodities to difpofe * 
of at market, fuch as horfes, fheep, cows, 
veal, cheefe, butter, 6cc, there would 
like wife be oxen, fwine, fheep, wool, and 
com of all forts, which would yield food 
and employment to various perfons. 

I have great reafon to believe too, that 
the corn which might poffibly be raifed 
upon the dry fandy lands in the nation, 
would be found to be of extraordinary fer- 
vice J for if more of that fort of land was 
tilled, the produce of each year would be 
more equal than it ever has been in my 
memory -, and in all probability the price 
would not be fo great as it generally hap- 
pens to be after an exceffive wet feafon : 
for when the months of March, April, and 
May are extreamly wet, there are many 
large tracts of land (as the fens, &c.) 
which lie covered with water, and cannot 
be fowed ; yet in dry feafons they produce 
large quantities of corn. 

There 
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There are otJier reafons for a fcarcky of 
"Corn after a wet fpring, or fummcr; for 
the greateft part of the tillage in the king- 
dom being upon clay foils, which though 
not covered with water, yet in a wet fea- 
fon they arc rendered improper for moft 
forts of grain at the feafon for fowing, 
efpecially barley in the fpring, and wheat 
in the autunui. An exceffive wet fummer 
is highly prejudicial to the crops of barley 
upon day lands, efpecially if the feafon 
was dry at the time of fowing ; the rain 
renders the foil too wet and cold for the 
roots of barley to profper, as may be feen 
'by the leaves being of a yellow colour; 
ivhereas in feafons moderately dry they arc 
^f a dark green, and fucceeded with thick 
ftrong ftems, and large ears upon them; 
but in a wet feafon they generally produce 
cars quite the reverfe, and many of the 
roots die without any at all ; and when this 
is the cafe, the crop is not more than half 
fo large as in a feafon moderately dry, nei- 
ther is the com of fo great value, as be- 
ing of a fmaller body, and lefs furniflied 
with kernel. There are alfo many low 
Situations, where the foil is not a ftrong 

clay. 
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clay, but rather inclining to fand or gravel ; 
if water ftands near the furface in fuch 
places, the crops will decay in the fame 
manner as thofe upon clay ; and in many 
parts of Great Britain there is much fowed 
that never comes to maturity, where the 
land is wet and cold. 

There are not, however, always plenti- 
ful crops upon cjay ground, though the 
^land be dry at the time of fowing, and the 
greateft part of the fummer be the fame : 
For when there is a great quantity of rain 
the latter part of April and a dry fummer 
after, then it renders the furface fo com- 
pad: a body that the roots of corn cannot 
extend themfelves freely, fo that the ftems 
for want of fupply of juices from the roots 
produce only a iinall increafe. 

Such dry lands as moft of the- warrens 
are, whether fand, gravel, or creach4and 
(which has fhelly ftones near, aad fonoe- 
times upon the furface), are much more 
likely to produce good crops in wet fea- 
fons, than the former kinds are; for if 
fandy lands, &c. have been properly tilled 
and manured ia fummer, though there 
may be large quantities of rain in the 

months 
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mqntha proper for fowing, yet two dry 
days render them in good order for plow-» 
ing arid harrowing ; neither is fandy land^ 
&C. fo liable to. become hard iq a. dry 
fun>mer as clay is, though at .the; time of 
fowiog there had beqn much- rain, which 
is very prejudicial to cornupOR clay. 1 
own a wet fpripg andfuromer is Ifonie dif- 
advant^gp to the ejcops upqn fandy land^ 
for. then there is generally a; great quantity 
of ia^injud wt^y but wher^ Mr TuU!$ 
excellent n^etb(?d of horfe-hoi*ing is ufe4 
th^y may re^Uy be deftroyed 5 othtff 
means might b$ ijfed which would} be of 
feryice (but not fo efFedtual); and; th^ 
inftruments not fo expeafive as the; for<n^t> 
but notwitWlanding the weeds "which m^ 
grow, yet in foch feafoas fandy laods thftt 
^zc tolerably dry, have better qrqps Upon 
them, than there are on clay. , , 

From every farnj pf five huwked acrw 
of land (admit only one third of it h9 
tiUecJ), it may reafoneWy b0 expected one 
hiijf^red quarters ,of corn wqjipW he- dift 
pofed of, befides. what nmy poifibiy be re^ 
quired by the farmers for their own \Jif^ 
and their labourers ^ and as in wet feafons 
^ T thefe 
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Aefe lands generally produce the greateit 
crops, fo in all probability there would be 
each year an increafe of corn in the king- 
dom, I have before accounted for ninety 
thoufand acres which might be converted 
into farms in one county, confequently 
there would be in the whole eighteen 
thoufand quarters difpofed of at market 
annually, more than what there is at pre- 
fent, which if converted into bread ^and 
beer only, would be a reafonable fubfi- 
ibmce for the fame number of people in 
the families of labourers or common tradef- 
men ; and it would likewife caufe employ- 
ment for millers, malfters, bakers, &c« 
Or if part of it was made into ale, or 
otherwife diftilled, it would make more 
bufinefs for thofe who trade in fuch com- 
modities, befide€ the carriage of them to 
the places of confumption, would employ 
porters and carriers, either by land or 
water. 

The following are obfervations I have 
made on the prices of corn, and likewife 
of the feafons, as to their being excefiive 
wet or dry. 



la 
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In the year feventeen hundred and 
twenty-feven, there was much rain in the 
fummer, and in the year twenty-eighty 
the fame in the months of March, April) 
May, June, and part of Auguft; in thp: 
year wheat advanced in price, near four 
ihiHings per bufliel, that is, from four 
fhillings to near eight; and barley rofe 
from two fhillings and three-pence to four 
(hillings, at which prices they continued 
almoft the fame, for the fpace of a year/ 
In twenty-nine the fpring and fummer 
were dry, and the enfuing winter corn was 
much cheaper j wheat being fold for little 
more than four fhillings a bufhel, and bar- 
ley for lefs than two and fix*pence. In 
the year forty-fix the fpring and fummer 
were exceflively dry, and the winter follow- 
ing the moft common price for barley was 
one (hilling and four-pence the bufhel : I 
reniember many inftances of the like fort, 
but have not a particular account of the 
y?ars they happened in, fo muft omit 
mentioning any more, biit of this prefent 
year fifty-feven, when the price of com i^ 
too well known by many, efpecially poor 
tradefmcn and labourers, that work for 
E fmall 
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fmall Wages : It muft alfo be remembered 
by moft people what great quantities of 
rain fell the preceding fpring and fum* 
mer s and in all the time of my memory 
I have known it a general obfervation, that 
in the year enfuing a wet fummer cora 
was dear, and cheap after a tolerable dry 
year. 

Thefe obfervations give me canfe to 
imagine that there is much lefs dry fand» 
gravel, or creachJand plowed, than of 
others j whereas, was there to be as much, 
or more of it, then in all probability cora 
would never be exceffively dear, for in wet 
feafons the dry lands would produce the 
greateft crops, and be an equivalent for the 
deficiencies upon clay, or other low 
grounds* Thanks be to Almighty God 
there is appearance of corn enough in the 
nation to ferve the inhabitants 'till the new 
be reaped, which though a very promifing 
crop, yet the old is fold exceffively dear • 
the caufe of which, I think, muft be 
owing to the fmall number of perfons 
who have it in'pofTeffion, moft of whom 
are of the richer fort of farmers j thefe, 
when they come to market, confult toge- 
ther. 
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ther, and determine either to fell it at an 
extravagant price, or not at all ; but if 
there were more dry lands converted into 
tillage, there w^ould be a greater quantity 
qf corn in the nation, notwithftanding the 
wet feafons which might poffibly happen ^ 
the number of fellers would be more, and 
confequently lefs liable to enter into com- 
binations; for in a great number fome 
would refufe to do it, as, being contrary to 
the laws of the nation ; and fome others 
might poffibly be obliged to fell at reafon- 
able rates, for want of money to fupply 
them with necefTarlcs, and in all probabi- 
lity the poor would purchafe their bread at 
a much eafier rate than they do at prefent^ 
being May fifty-feven. 

There has lately been an Inftance of 
corn fetding In price, whiclvwas occafion-* 
ed by a notion conceived of there being 
likely to be a greater number of fellers; 
for in March it was reported that two 
fhips laden with corn from Spain were ar-^ 
rived at Briftol, and feveral others exped:-*^ 
ed, which occafioned the. price of corn to 
fall in moft parts of the kingdom ; but a$ 
tb^re W4S not any foreign corn qv^ intg 
£ 2 th^ 
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the North in the middle of April, the far- 
mers who attended thofe markets raifed 
their corn to a greater price than before : 
It is the opinion of fome, that the great 
quantities of corn fent abroad is the caufe 
of it's being fo exceffively dear ; but there 
is but little reafon to imagine it proceeds 
from that at this time, for ever fince the 
laft harveft, or fome time before, the price 
has been too large for it to be lawfully ex- 
ported ; and if any attempts have been 
made to do it, they muft, many of them, 
be without fuccefs, as our ports have been , 
very ftri(3:ly obferved. 

The high price of corn afFeds much the 
greateff part of the nation 5 nay, I may 
fafely fay, that there is not one perfon in a 
thoufand a gainer by it; for as numbers are 
fuffcrers by it, even farmers themfelves, 
in wet years, there are niany tillers of land 
in the kingdom who have not only no corn 
to fell, but are neceffitated to buy part of 
what they ufe in their houfes for bread, 
beer, &c. alfo feed to fow their land with. 
There are many others, who though they 
do not buy for their own ufe, yet are not 
gainers by tlie extraordinary price of cornj 

for 
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for as in dry years there arc many farniers 
can fpare one half of what they grow, 
und in wet years they do not get more th?in 
three fifths, of the quantity, then confe- 
quently they cannot have more than one 
fifth to fell, and if it fhould be fold for 
double !he price, yet it does not amount to 
fo much money as one half a full crop 
would do at half the price ; in wet feafons 
too the harveft is much more expenfive 
than in dry ohes ; the corn likewife takes 
more threftiing, being of a fmaller body, 
and adhering clofer to the ftraw. There 
are many other difad vantages which arife 
to the generality of fa:rmers when corn is 
dear ; thofe who employ day-labourers 
muft either give them more than the com- 
mon wages to purchafe the fupports of 
nature, or elfe they become weak, and 
not able to perform a common day's work ; 
befides the number of poor that are fup- 
ported by a parifli, generally increafes when 
corn is dear, this is confequently more €x- 
pence to the. farmer, as the greateft part 
of the poor rates in the country is paid by 
the farmers. I would not have it under- 
ftood that I think all farmers are fufFererj 
E 3 by 
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by corn being dear, for I am fcnfible there 
are fome that plow large quantities of dry 
fandy land who are gainers by it; but 
thefe make a very fmall part of the tillage 
farmers in the kingdom -, the whole num- 
ber of them are much fewer than thofe 
perfons that now pay fo very extravagantly 
for their bread 5 and I verily believe, that 
thofe farmers who have now corn to fell, 
and likewife thofe that have for their owa 
ufe only, are not one hundredth part of the 
nation ; and if the price was lower there 
certainly muft be many more gainers by it 
than there are at prefentj alfo many poor 
families would be much lefs fufierers than 
they are, fome of whom are too modeft 
to be troublefome to a parifti, though al- 
tnoft periflied with hunger, of which we 
have had feveral recent inftances. 

Great advantages would certainly arife 
from the fheep which might be bred up- 
on thefe lands after being inclofed ; they 
would undoilbtedly be more healthy than 
many others in the nation. It is well 
known to many Gentlemen, and to all far- 
mers, that a wet fummer is the caufe of 
great mortality in many of thofe flocks 

which 
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which are kept upon low.mdft ground, 
be it eidier fend or day, if water continues 
a long time upon, or near the greateft part 
of the &r^(^ except it be upon the iea 
coaft, where the grafs is fo ftrongly im- 
pregnated widi falts, as to render the blood 
more florid, than it is ki thofe that feed 
amongft freih water, which is often the 
caufe of the dropfy (commonly called the 
TCA in (heep), of which great numbers die. 
I need not give any realbns why they are 
more healthy in wet feafons upon fuch 
lands as warrens ; it is well known to every 
ebfcrver that fuch iheep have been found, 
whilft others near them in low grounds 
have died rotten. 

Upon the generality of open .warrens 
there are but few flieep at any other time 
than fummer, when grafs is the moft 
plentiful; for at other times the greatcft 
part of them (if not the whole) are fup- 
ported with hay, grafs, turncps, or cole, 
on other grounds ; the natural grafs upon 
warrens being only fufficient for aged 
flieep that are barren -, and even in the 
midft of fummer, when there is the great* 
eft plenty, the rabbets take the beft^ and 

E 4 the 
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the other will not make fhcep fat ; neither 
do any of thcnm thrive to be large, or to 
produce fo much wool as they would do 
upon the fame land, if it was inclofed and 
properly cultivated, for then the grafs 
would make fheep fat in fummer, and ei- 
ther cole or turneps (with fodder if re-- 
quired), would do the like in winter. In 
wet feafons, the mutton on fuch lands would 
be much preferable to a great deal of what 
is fed upon low grounds ; there are many 
fat fheep killed bccaufe they could not have 
lived three months, confequently their 
flefti cannot be fo palatable, nor fo whole- 
fome as that of healthy fheep, which the 
dry fandy. land produces. I have before 
fuppofed one third part of a farm to be 
kept in tillage, the other to be flocked 
with cattle and fheep, but there ought to 
be fome part referved for fodder. 

The ftpck of fheep upon a farm mufl 
be of fuch forts as a tenant judges proper, 
though I do imagine there would be both 
ewes, lambs, hogs, and weathers, of vari- 
ous forts *. Upon 

^ Ew^s and Iambs are well known ; hogs are young 
iheep* either male or female^ and are called fo from half a 

jrcwr 
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• Upon a farm of five hundred acres there 
may be kept one hundred ewes, and their 
offspring, 'till they be of fuch age as is 
proper to feed them at : weathers of two 
or diree fheer are generally made fat, and 
ewes that the farmers diflike to breed from ; 
in the whole may reafonably be fuppofed 
fixty to be fold every year, which is forty 
lefs than the number of breeding ewes, 
though very few of them would fail being 
with lamb, yet I allow the reft for cafual- 
ties in the whole flock, and killing for the 
farmers own ufe. 

After a great mortality in (heep on other 
farms (in low fituations) the ewes would 
be fold to breed from, to replenifli the 
flocks that were impaired, and even at as 
great a price as though they were fat, 
which would be a great advantage to the 
feller, by faving the turneps that they muft 
otherwife have been fed upon. 

The number of fheep I compute to be 
dipt upon each farm, is two hundred and 

fifty; 

year old, *till they be dipt the firft time, which is at the 
age of fifteen months ; weathers are the males that are ca- 
firated, and after the firft time of their being dipt are 
called (heer-hogs ; after the fecond dipping two ftecr«- 
fteep, and after the third dipping three flieer, &c. 
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f^y-, fttan whkh there may Mafonably 
be expected 67c packs of wool ; and ad^ 
ftiit thtfc was one kcmdred and e^hty 
larms of the like fize in the &id ccmoy:^ 
th^ &e incneaib o( wool would be niae 
hundred pstcks in a year; this adcHdonal 
quanlhy would be found of great advan^ 
tage to the nation^ and Specially immedi* 
atdy after a dearth amongft £heep upon low 
fituations, as k fometin^es happens if there 
be exceffive wet fummers. 

The inopeafe of wool would certamly 
caufe more employment for pcrfons that 
inanufaifture it ; but the number that fuch 
a quantity would require, I canned afcer* 
tain ; nor am Z able to make a calculation 
of the other advantages that would arife to 
the nation more than what I have mendon*^ 
td, by the number of men to till the land; 
but X am in hopes ibme better judge will 
make thefe hints more clear. 

The converting plowablc wardens into 
larms of tillage, &c. would be an advan- 
tage even to the mafter-warreners, who 
would be d>le to fupport themfelve;s» 
and families in- a more peaceable manner 
than before s and with lefs hazard of their 

lives 
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H^es <«: health* For the bufincfs of a ma- 
ft^r-^Arraier requires him to be out of the 
houfe in the coldeft of nights, elfe he is 
Mable to be greatly impofed upon, as many 
df them arc indeed, though extreamly 4i- 
ligent; yet it would be more fo if they 
were not upon the warrens in winter 
nights, for tbofe are the times for killings 
and there are more perfons employ them- 
felves that way than thofe who have a right 
to do it; and it often happens that the 
mafter-warreners, when abfent, have great- 
ly fuffered by their own fervants, as vrell 
as thofe that come from diilant habita- 
tions. 

- The pradice of rabbet ftealing is be- 
come much like that of fmuggling, for in 
fome parts of the kingdom fuch numbers 
of them have been feen together, that the 
warreners have thought it too hazardous to 
attack them, though they w^ere ad:ually 
taking away their property. 

I have mentioned before, the cuftom of 
warreners killing any rabbets upon thefir 
ovm ground (without any regard to whcrfe 
burrow they came from), and, as I have 
been informed, they fometimes Will do it 
* - upon 
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upon a brother- warrener's too, if be, does 
not ftriiftly attend his bufinefs of nights* 
Such a way of life niuft be not a little dif- 
agreeable to every honeft man ; and fuch 
warrener would undoubtedly choofe rather 
to rent a farm of tillage and grazing, 
whereby he might reft quietly in his bed 
at proper times, and know his own pro- 
perty, and likewife enjoy more quiet of 
mind by living peaceably with his neigh- 
Dours. 

. I fuppofe it will be alked how the ad- 
ditional number of people in the kingdom 
are to be obtained to rent the farms pro- 
pofed, and labourers to do the work. 
- I own I do not imagine that the in- 
creafe of houfes and people can all be ob- 
tained in one year, for both require time, 
and the building of houfes is the firft ftep 
neccflary to be taken towards executing the 
plans if. they were ii\creafed the people 
would in courfe.do the like; for there are 
many perfons prevented from marrying by 
want of habitations, and even of fuch forts 
as are proper tenants for to rent the farms, 
and likewife others that would gladly be^ 
come day-labourers. 

In 
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' In many parts of the nation there arc 
farmers fons who are obliged to live in a 
fingle ftate with their parents, though 
defirous to marry if they could have farms 
with habitations fuitable for increafing fa- 
milies ; fuch tenants would as foon be met 
with as proper houfes could be built for 
their reception. 

I have propofed three times as many 
houfes for labourers as there are farms, 
and have great caufe to imagine proper te- 
nants could be met with for them, as there 
are great numbers of men and maid fef- 
vants in th^ fervice of farmers that would 
gladly marry if they could meet with fmall 
houfes, with as much land to each as 
would fupport a cow or two, and a garden 
for potatoes, beans, Sec. Such tenements aS 
thefe (hould be adjoining to the propofed 
forms. 

There are many young perfons for want 
of habitations in the country, who pro^- 
cure fettlements in London, or fome other 
cities or great towns 5 and m thefe there 
are but few children reared ; even riot one 
third fo many as there are in the country, 
from an equal number of men arid wo^ 

men J 
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men 5 thofe born and brought up in vill^cj 
have alfo better conftitutions than the for^ 
mer, and are the propcreft for the plough 
or any other enaployment that requires 
great ftrength; we may likewife fuppofe 
that they naake the heft fokiiers> therefore 
Cfentlenjen in all refpefts do great ferviee 
to the nation, who order fuqh iii^l houCes 
to be eredted in the country. 

Such habitations would be found ex- 
tfcamly convenient, the labourers would 
then be ftationed near their daily employ- 
inent» which wovild render them much 
abler to perform bufkieft, than if they had 
a coupie of miles to walk each morning ; 
a$ there are n^any obliged to do, where 
their, houfes are in one parUh, and their 
work in another. 

The keeping c^ cows would, likewHe be 
of great fervice to the families of day^ 
laborers ; for n^k in the country is the 
beft food that fuch chiklren come at ; it is 
not hawked about as in town, tEsrefore 
poor people are obliged to fpend part o( 
their time in feeking fm it> and ibmedmes 
cannot meet with any ; but where a per- 
iba has a cow of their own the children 

are 
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arc fed to their fatisfeftioo, and the mother, 
may earn fomething at home in the time 
fhe muft othcrwife have fpent in feekingr 
milk at diftant houfes, 

I imagine it will be faid^ that thofe 
countries (where warrens moft abound), 
would not produce young men enough of 
die fort I have mentioned to make day-, 
labourers of; never^thelcfs, enough could 
be had from other quarters, for in fpme 
parts of the nation there are owe inhabit 
tants than there is employment fer>. ej(^e^ 
daily in the north apd weft parts, many p£ 
whom go to feek for bufingfs in the fwlh. 
and eaft parts of the kingdom ; fi^ch }a«-< 
bourers would uodoubtedly be glad to x^ft 
habitations in thofe places where ^ejs 
could have conHiant employmenti and th(^ 
conmion neoeflaries of life at ^ ffoall e^-^ 
pence : this they could do by keepijig of 
cows> and having landsi to grovj^ pocatpes, 
beans, fyx. as is prppofed to b^* a4J9inip|} 
tp each of the frp^JJeft houfcp. 

What I havjC faidj chiefly relates ^a di:y: 
fandy land, which th^e gener^ty of wdr-^ 
rens are upon , but there are Jar g? tr:a(^s ojj 
other kindS;Qf foil^ wliich remain perpetual 

commons, 
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commons, without either rabbets or deer* 
feeding upon them ; many of thofe would 
produce both good corn and timber, tho' 
there is neither upon them at prefcnt, nor 
by the appearance of the furface have they 
been tilled fince the deluge. 

I have before explained the different 
forts of commons, on fome the number of 
cattle are limited, and on others not; thefe 
latter are in general of the leaft advantage 
to the proprietors ; for many of the richeft 
ftrive to ihgrofs the product by putting up- 
on them great numbers of cattle, which is 
a ccrtdn difadvantage to their poor neigh- 
bours, and fometimes the fame to them-^ 
fe^es 5 for where there are many upon ar 
tra6k of land, or over flocked as we call it, 
they are more liable to die than if there 
was fewer ; and a mortality in them is a: 
great' lofs to their owners. 

Where land has too many (heep upon it, 
tbey^ arje not only liable to die foon after a 
wet fummer, but alfo in dry feafons they 
neither produce much wool nor become fo 
valuable as others, as being of a much lefs 
fize ; and on many unftinted commons, 
both young horfes and horned cattle meet 

the 
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the fame fate of being flarVed, fo that they 
are but of little value 5 neither do cows or 
full grown horfcs, bred on fuch commons, 
yield much profit to their owners $ for the 
former give but little milk, and the latter 
are unable to perform much bufinefs, or if 
mares that fuckle foles, their ofRpring is 
generally fmall. 

In winters, attended with continual froft, 
where the land is deeply covered with 
fnow, there generally are great numbefs of 
cattle ftarved to death for want of fodder j 
for many who have much cattle upon^ 
commons poffefs but little land as private 
property, therefore cannot fupport them, 
neither are they fold for muph when thefe 
is a grc»t fcai:^ity of hjiy. 

In parishes which have large commons 
belonging to them, the number of poor 
generally increafcs by hard winters 5 for 
many fmall tenants fink their fubftaince in 
flxeep, or other cattle, and when 4hey die 
they have loft their all j of fuch men wha 
meet with thofe misfortunes, there are but 
few who take to hard labour after, as hav-* 
ing before been only accuftomed to watch 
their fheep, &cc. which is not hard work, 
F there* 
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Aefcfore they cannot fupport A^ir jfamiKefr 
after, but becon^c an ^xpence to the 
pari(h) and it i& a general obfervation ux 
th$ country, that the poors rates are high- 
eft where the largeft commons are. 

The lands I mentioned might certainly 
b^ better employed; bat I do not wiih to 
have any of the leaft proprietory deprived 
pf keeping cows, or any othejr ftock that 
they have, for I think thaf every ope 
ou^t tphave their propprtionablejQiare of 
land allowed then^, whkh wpijld be more^ 
adyantagepus to every one tbaa tib^ir fnixt 
property in the whple. . 

Where lands are incldfed, then eacfe 
poffiflbr has.it in his power tp make ufe 
of it as he thinks pfoper ; and ms^y c^ 
limB: would undoubtedly get both hay. and 
cor», by which th^ would have fodder 
for their cattle in: winter, and br^4 fpr 
their families. . \ 

Tl^re are other yery old oooHnona (if 
not^ covured with water) would produce^ 
graaa of fome kind or odier, and by pro- 
per tilling the land xm^% be made better 
for paAurage all^r, or for the ptodv<^kyi of 
fodder. .... 

i . Ot 
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Or if the poffeflbrs did not choofe to 
plow, they might make many other im- 
provements after incloling, that are not 
done upon commons, and likewife keepi 
fuch flock as they liked, md would alfo 
have it In thdr power to get Fodder fot* 
their fupport in winter, with hedges for* 
fhelter, aS is not upon many dofrimonsy 
thbcrgh ' perhaps fbme perfons coilld not 
keep fo much cattle in fummef as they did 
feef6re, yet if they were better m quality, 
the A^alue woiild^* be -greater than' a larger' 
humbet^of ftarved 6nfcs that lived u^oh die 
prbdutftof the common t)nly, where it is 
ioo'fuHof cattle. . . ^ 

Tht incloflng of^. every fort c^ commoii' 
wbuld not promote fo great an%creafeof 
people; in ^proportibn to the qtrantity o? 
land, as thofe that have warrens uporf 
them^ though were large triadfe of land to 
be made dry, thar are ntftv rfnflef" water; 
there Woutid be emprloyment, and common? 
hecefraiies fct many tnbre than there nov^ 
is ; ^d Were dry commons to be indofed, 
then in all probabiKty there would be tnorfi 
Com grdwed ifi dliofe Idrd^ipi?, which 
woufld require people to carry on the bu- 
F 2 finefs 
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fincfs of plowing, mowing, reaping, thrafli- 
ing, and many other works of hulbandry -, 
mechanicks would likewife be wanted to 
make, and repair all kinds of utenfils that 
fuch bufinefs requires ; and by improving 
the land, the produdtion of wool would be 
much greater than before,' which would 
make employment for people in various 
parts of the nation; the com that would 
be fold for malting, would in fome mea- 
fure create work, though not fo much as 
the laft mentioned article 5 and if the in- 
creafe of people was but fmall in fomc 
pariflies, after the inclofing of commons, 
yet in the whole nation it would make a 
coniiderable addition, both of men and 
corn; and undoubtedly there would be 
plantations made by many of the hnd 
owners. 

Commons are of various forts of land^ 
therefore I cannot make an exadt eftlmate, 
cither of the expence or profits that would 
arife by the improvement ; yet I have fome 
reafon to believe that the work would coft 
iefs, and the advantages be greater, than 
thofe arifing from lands that were warrens 

• only 
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only (admit their qualities were equal), for 
which I have made a calculation before. 

Where there arc no rabbets, or tbey are 
only part of the ftock, there will be fewer 
additional houfes required than on fuch 
lands as are warrens only 5 - the expence 
will confequently be lefs in making the 
improvement; and as to the inclofing, it 
cannot be tnuch different from the former, 
admit the foil be the fame, and the plots 
of equal fizes with the former ; though if 
they were much lefs, and the expence 
more, they would be the readieft let, and 
for a greater price, in proportion to their' 
quantities ; as being fheltered by the hedges 
they are better for cattle, and the propereft 
for fmall tenants, of whom there is the 
greateft number ; and they generally give 
the beft price for fuch quantities of land as 
their abilities can ftock. 

Thefe kinds of commons are not in 
much efteem by the proprietors, for I have 
heard feveral of them fay, their being 
ftocked in an irregular manner rendered 
them of little ufe : neither do they bear 
much rent, for the other parts of farms 
they belong to would be let for nearly as 
F 3 much 
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much alone as the whole are now j thcfe 
are my reafons for thinking that the ad- 
vantages by inclofing, would be greater 
here than on lands that are one {hilling an 
acre, as thofe warrens are that I made the 
$rft calculation for. 

There are other lands> if they were in-» 
clofed, would add more to the nation's 
advantage than thofe I have mentioned; I 
mean fome parts of the common fenj, and 
others that are private properties;, fuch as 
are uninhabitable, by being fix months co- 
vered with water, and fometimcs for years 
in the fame ftate, and of little ufe.* 

There have been fome lands of the fame 
« fort laid dry by engines> imbankations, &c, 
and by other methods of induftry have 
afterwards become as fertile as almoft any 
in the nation (and none properer for raifing 
oaks). The number of inhabitants arc 
likewife increafed greatly, even more than 
three perfons to each hund^^ed acres of 
land: this I had before accounted tO; be 
the additional number the warren-landg 
would employ, were they to be cultivated. 

In fome parts of the nadon, by general 
draining, the roads might be greatly imr 

proved, 
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|»:oved, and their length contra&ed; old 
fiavigatic^s might be made better, an4 new 
eoes obtained; thelie improvements tend 
much to the publick good, not only to 
traveUere but to trade ; for all kinds of 
traffick might be more ^S^y conveyed 
from one part of the \^m^orxi to ano^r ; 
k would alfo contribute much to the health 
of the inhabitants, for die fens at prefent, 
are flagnant lakes, frqm which large fogs 
arife that have a difagreeable fmell, ^nA. 
unwholfome to thofe that imbibe any part 
of them. 

Improvements of this kind, by f^rat^ 
trainings and imhankations^ have been 
found of great advantage to the :land*awn<^ 
crs ; but they might be much mor^ fo> if 
all the proprietors of fuch lands were una- 
, nimous where the eftates joined each 
other 5 th^n the work wotfld be done at a 
left expence, efpeciaHy where a general 
droning might be obtained without the 
charge of ere<aing and fupporting of en- 
gines; md: utot only that, but me Qthef 
work litoewffe would coft lefs than the 
banking round of every lordfliip, or fmal- 
kr txiadts of l^d fepai atdy, * 

F 4 When 
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When attempts have been made for in'* 
clofing of cx)mmonS| or to join at a drain-* 
ing, fuch fchemes have often been op* 
pofed by fome or other of the proprietors ; 
even when* it has .plainly appeared to 
reafonable perfons, that all would be 
gamers by it, though perhaps all would 
not receive advantages alike, nor in propor- 
tion for their part of iponey funk, in the 
work J for it is ioippflible to form a plan 
fo pe^feA } neither can the moft equitable 
propofitions imaginable plcafe every one. 

The inclofing of commons are often 
prevented by unreafpnable claims made 
among the proprietors s for fome will pre-* 
tend that every one has an eqbal right; and 
the little freeholders, or land-owners, de- 
mand an equal fhare with the greateft, or 
elfe they wUl not confent to a divifion. 

It muft be owned that every one who 
has a right to a common, may put upon it 
what ftock they pleafe, of the kinds it is 
adapted for, admit they be their own pro- 
perty s but that does not imply that all do 
receive advantages equal ; they furely, who 
have the mod inclofed la^xds (or others that 
jire private) have it in their power to make 

the 
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the greatcft^ benefit of the commons 5 for, 
as I before mentioned, in fome winters, 
the cattle upon commons cannot Jive with-*' 
out fodder. 

It is a cuftom with tlie greateft ftock-- 
mailers to put large numbers of-horfes, 
and other cattle upon the commons in 
fummer and autumn ; by this means they 
have an opportunity of faving much fod- 
der in their private grounds, for their cat* 
tie in winter ; this practice greatly diftrcflei 
thofe diat have but little private ground ; 
as there are many have not, but make 
their greateft dependance upon the com- 
mons. 

Thisanay by fome be deemed a piece of 
barbarity, thinking that the rich arc rob- 
ing the poor ; but as they pay the moft to 
the church and poor rates, it muft be rea- 
fonable that they fhould have the greateft 
benefit of the commons; and if the com- 
mons were to be inclofed, thofe who iare 
the higheft charged in the parifli books, 
have fome reafon to expedt a fhare of land 
in proportion ; and the fmalleft contributors 
ought to have their dividend by the fame 
rul^. 

There? 
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There arc many cotomons wbibh arc 
Ibcked hy a limited number of cattle, and 
not too many for the quantity of land; 
yet they riiight be made more advanta.^ 
gcous dian what they are ; for as diey have 
not been j^owcd of a great number of 
years, diofc that are of day foil the fiir* 
iace is become of fo folid a body, that gra& 
does not profper fo well as though it was 
rendered more q)en by proper plowing. 
Thcfe lands would produce much better 
crops of corn than old tilled l^d ; and the 
latter would produce better grafs if their 
feed were fowcd with the laft crop of corn 
before laying down. 

Sand lands for want of plowing, gene- 
rally produce much mofs, and that is de-^ 
ftrudiw to the beft forts of grafs ; but 
they are capable of being improved by the 
fame f ules as the former, and would by 
tilling produce crops as profitable. 

Where ftinted paftures are in fuch open 
lordfhips that are the greateft part of ttbcm 
tillage, there might be as many cattle kept 
as before, where all the proprietors are 
condefi:ending to a thing that tenda to a 
general good} for if an equal quantity of 

old 
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old tillage was fowed with fwh gmfe feeds 
as arc fuitaWe to thie foU, they would mafcc 
a better pafture the firft year after hymg 
down> than the old one was^ that hftd not 
been plowed of ibme ages. 

There are likewife m^ny tracks of laad 
awiually mowed, without ever been graz- 
ed a whole year ; thefe are much lefe pro- 
fitable than they might be made, for t^ 
pulverizing the foil^ they woUld produce 
good crops of com, and by laying down 
judicioufly, would be more valuable for hay 
than they were before plowing. 

I have known improvements of thefe 
kinds, made in fome few open lordfhips ; 
but in many others, defigns of the like 
nature have been obftru(3:ed, by a fmall 
number of the proprietors not confenting $ 
and even fometin^es by only one perfon 
that would not comply. I own that th© 
advantages which might arife from tho 
Jawing of one, fmaU common, .would be 
but litde to the nation in general, though 
many of fuch improvemeht^ vrould be pcr-» 
ceptable ; and ttire . would certainly be a 
great number, if they could be done with- 
out the expence of an sift of parliament 

for 
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for each feparate common, or meadow; 
but as works of this nature tend to a pub- 
lick goc)d, I hope fomething vj^ill be 
. thought of by the Legiflature, to enable 
perfons to execute defigns which would 
be fo beneficial to the nation. 

The great advantages which might be 
obtained by drainings, inclofing of large 
cpmnions, converting of warrens into farms, 
or improving of any other barren lands^ 
are well known to many of the proprie- 
tors, who though well-wifhers to the pub- 
lick good, yet have undeniable reafons for 
riot entering upon fuch works ; fome only 
enjoy their eftate during the life of their 
wife (being the jointure made by a former 
hulband), and at her death it returns to 
another family, not related to the imme- 
diate poffefforj and moft men refufe to 
fink money upon fuch titles, deeming it a 
robbery of their heirs. There are other 
cftates which defcend from the father to 
his eldeft fon ; where there is a num- 
ber of children in the fame family who 
have no (hare in the eftate depending, the 
improvement of it would make odds in 
their, fortunes, by finking money upon 

thofe 
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thofe lands which muft become the pro- 
perty of one child only. There are other 
eftates which belong to minors, whofe 
truftees have no authority to join in drain- 
ings, or to enter upon any other expenfivc 
improvenient ; thefe reftraints greatly hin- 
der naanj ufeful improvements which 
might be made in the nation: and was 
every polTeffor of fuch lands inabled to 
mortgage them, for the money the work 
would coft, there would in a few years be 
a vifible increafe of people, corn, wool, 
and plantations, which would be timber ixi 
future ages. 

Were cftates to be mortgaged, and the 
annual profits greater after, than before, 
then there could not be any juft caufe for 
fucceeding heirs to blame the former pro- 
prietors : before the mortgaging of fuch 
lands, there ought to be proper fecurity 
given, that the money fhould be applied to 
riieir improvement ; and the method pro- 
pofed- for doing it ought to be deemed a 
reafonatle one, by proper perfons appoint- 
ed to make enquiry. 

THefe are old inclofures whicJh might be 
improved to the advantage of both landlords 

ancf 
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and tenaAiffi, and wottld likewifq add to thd 
wealth of the nation, by the Corn they 
would produce if properly tilled ; stod-afief 
that would be bfetter pafturage for all 
kinds of cattle than bfefofe. ^ 

I have already mentioned the benefits of 
killing mofs, and pulverizing of .day ; but 
there are yet other advantages' might bef 
obtamed in many indofui-eaf, and that is; 
' by laying their furfaces in a better pofitiori 
than ihcy arc at prefeht: 

There ar6 fome landfe, which by theit 
appearanfcc have ntvet l>feen plowed; -of- 
^iAoftfc^i».^efe fugh as are quite fiat, the water oc-^ 
cafioned by rain ot fiiow, tcfidcs Either' Up- 
on tiie top, or near it in Winter,^ which 
renders the foil too cold for flieep or othei* 
cattle to live there ; likewife, the ' gtifs 
they produce in fuminer is not Of fo- good, 
a fort as if the vrater was drfcharged from 
them quicker, which might be 'done by 
|)lowing the land into narrow ridges. / ^ 

There are others that hzve been plowed 
in paft ages, and arc tiow in ridges, though 
too large ; for on clay foils the water Ifandii 
betv^ixt each of them, as the furrows are 
lower than tiie ditches tharought to receive 

iti 
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it; «nd feme old lands have many. large 
ant-biUs that produce but very bad kinds of 
gt^&t and prevent the ^mowing of the 
other that grows near them. In fuch cafes^ 
andm^my others, it is poffible to make im^ 
provpmcnts by plowing j and likewife on 
dry knds of any kind, when the water 
tuna ojff too early, as it generally docs up* 
on fUch foils where the ridges are raifed 
^oohigh. 

Thefe things are well known to musf 
tenants who woidd gladly alter them^ 
€X)u|d they have the conient of th^ir.kiui4 
lords;, but this is often denied^ becauie 
i(Hne lands have been rendered worfe itmx 
be&ffe, .1^ plowing too often, ^uid being 
(owed with corn, without maniiriiig or fal^ 
lolling ; this is often the cafe wten knds 
are let it too high a rent, or not up^m 
kafe^. for theif fuch tenants fmki ^ miuth 
profit d& they can in a few years, ^nd thei^ 
give tip their famis to the landlords who 
are then obliged cither to lower the rdnfaf 
very qonfiderably, or keep the latid utitt^ 
na^o4 to their gresA difadyantage. Eit^ 
aoapks of this fort caufe many gtntlemeri 
to deny their tenants the liberty- of plowing^ 

^ any 
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any inclofurc, At Icaft but a very fmall 
part J I have known this rcfolution to 
prove of ill confcquence to fevcral land- 
lords, for the tenants not being able to pay 
their rents, have adtually been obliged to 
quit their forms, (and fome of them have 
become chargeable to theparifh), then the 
landlords have occupied them 'till tired 
with lofs ; after that they have granted h^w 
tenants leave to plow a reafonable parti 
and now they have their ufual rents well 
paid, and the people live in a reputable 
manner; and I know fome do the like 
upon advanced rents, when they hold their 
j^ms by leafc ; for when a perfon is cer- 
tain of his polTeffion for a number of years, 
he takes pleafure to improve it. 

Improvements are feldom feen where the 
tenant diftrufts the honour of his landlord, 
and has not a leafe of his faftn ; for when 
improvements have oecn made, and 'thofe 
who made them not allowed toienjoy them„ 
this has deterred others from the like, 
therefore leafes are of general ufe; for a 
tenant thereby may be impowered to culti- 
vate his farm, by which he will be more 
able (than before) to pay his rents : and 

th» 
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tile leafts triay be made fo much' in fevdui^ 
c$f the landlord; as to prevent- their eftat^s^^ 
bfeihg injured by too much plowing; and 
Undoubtedly the natioh will be improved 
by ail additional niimber of people. For 
When Ihfe quantity of tillage increafes, the- 
ifumber of labcMirefs does alfo in proportion 5 
I knovv fdnic* Villages wherein there haver 
b6eft^ules btiilt for the reception of daj^- 
labourersi to proftiote their increafe. Thefe 
things Were done,- wHere the j^eateft part 
6f the Ibrdfhips had been grafs f6r many 
yfears (being old infclofores), but now thef^ 
is mote of thferti tilled* . , 

I knov^' there are many gehtlemen wha 
have a ridtioh; that inclofing of lands griat-* 
Jy leffens the nu^l>el' 6f people ; but it is 
Hot that al6rie that d6efrit| for iu/tountry- 
places (wh^e th6re i§ riot any kind of ma- 
fiufaftory Carried dn) the number of peopfe 
are in propoftion to th6 quantity of land? 
tilled, h6 it dther open fields, of inclofed p 
for I have, known where the ntiniber of 
Jnhabitints greatly intrcafed after inclofing; 
^nd likewife where they decreafed in viU 
hgcSi though their fields remained open; 
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J vf\\\ (bew.^ &mfd ei both, and (U 
good €&&, thax ^^dnd9 t^e ooe^ and tlui; 
ili conieqaem^ ^t the^tb^r i« liabk {0i 
One o£ the villagos thi^ I know whsr^fl^ 
the people incfbtfed ftftefi inclefiug^ 19 iap- 
<Hi an elhtte that t<^as iraptoved ^ t wor^ 
thy gentleman i«4)Q Is new df^. Th^ 
krtdihip cbntaifis filere than three thau&i|d 
nine hundred acres of h^$ acid ihere ,waa 
bikt v^ry Utde iiiclo^re in ^ whol^i it 
isof virkms fort^ and poft of it very goocl^ 
e«en bdbre the Ute wsproveiDfent^ ^ ^hfx 
whok lordihipy $k^M^iity years jQnce» 
ivas let for Only thrc^ fe^ndrea and thirty 
pomids a year to two tenants^ who both 
hroke^ 4nd the gefRk9¥in was a great lofer 
by .them. . This gave the eftate (uch an iU 
dhacajfter«» thdt it could not be let; and in- 
deed there are but few tenants abie to pro4 
Tide ikx^k for fudi krge quantities of knd ^ 
tbis caufed the gerttleiifian to b^y ftock> 
and direct the nftanagement of the land 
hknfelf^ thdttgh he was unacquainted with 
the bufine& befcire this happened 1 but be-* 
ing a perfon ^ great acutenefsy he by 
Arid: application obcuned an excellent 
knowledge in agriculture^ and foon dIA 

covered 
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bovef ed the difadvantages that attended his 
eftate. One amongft the reft was^ thd 
want pf more and better hedge^i to divide 
the land intb imaller fAots, and to prefervci 
^e cor ni or iurneps j from the cattle ^ fot 
tiie cuftom hitherto had been, to have all 
lands of ftock to graze in one piece of 
land, whith was very extenfive, with bad 
fences oa the bounckries, throngh which 
tiie cattlt eafii/ pafled, ahd efpecially thd 
rabbets that were anxongft them ; bat thefe 
he baniihed from m$lny parts 6f the lord-^ 
ihip, and only fuflfer«J them Id femain 
upon a fmdll part df it, for i few years* 
The parts adapted for tillage; he caufed to 
be well plowed, juid fdon began to divide 
the land into lefs parts, by ietting of 
quick, and fences to guard it. But therd 
being then but few labourers living in 
tiie village, he was obliged to hire men 
from diftant parts to do his work, as well At 
horfes and plow-men, for he endeavoured 
to have all his work done in the beft man-* 
her, and at proper feafons : by fueh meA 
thods he acquired good crops of corn^ tur-* 
toeps, and rape ; by this kind of manage* 
ineht, and by laying dovrn with prop<* 
G a graft 
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grafs feeds, the eftate came into good rd-^ 
j^ute in a few yearSj and he was folicited 
to let parts of it for farms, to which hcf 
confented, as foon as he' could get houfes 
built for fuch tenants, and the labourers 
they required. 

The eftate is no^ let for near a thou-» 
fand pounds a year . (exclufive of fomd 
plantations'), and the tenants pay their rents 
well, notwithftanding fofflc of them bought 
part of their firft ftock on truft of th6ir 
landlord j but this is paid, and every one 
now lives in , a plentiful manner 5 their 
welfare was a pleafure to the gentleman 
(when alive), and it is now the fame to 
his children, who are defirous to make 
improvefflentSi and fee their tenants pro-» 
Ipef; 

I am not certain of the private advan-* 
tages from the improvement, but have 
heard that it paid much more than com- 
mon intereft 5 however, fince the inclofing 
there are more than tripple the num- 
ber of inhabitants. There are villages 
in the fame county too, wherein there 
are much fewer inhabitants than I have 
Jfinown^ notwithftanding the fields are 

not 
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not inclofed. A few years fince they 
were rented by many fmall farmer?, who 
piade plowing the greateft part of their 
employment; by that they got crops of ^ 
corn, &c, to fapport their families, and 
pay rents, &c. but now moft of the houfcs 
are down, and each lordfhip is let to one 
perfon only 5 and fuch large tenants very 
rarely plow fo great a quantity in propor- 
tign to their rents, as the leiTer ones- do, 
who make their greateft dependance upon 
their tillage j and it is the fame in other' 
pjaces where farms are large, and biit little 
of them plowed, for there the inhabitants 
are the feweft. 

I have heard two reafons affigned for re^ 
ducing the number of houfes ; one is 
to lefTen the expence of repairs, and the 
other .to prevent there being too great a 
number of ppor; but fuch defigns have 
not always the defired efFedt ; fometimes a 
great tenant fails, and the landlord lofes 
by him, or if he he tired of the farm gives 
it up; then the landlord, perhaps, xannot 
meet with another to take the whole, but 
muft either keep it, or elfe divide it in^ 
Iq lefs parcels, and huild houfes accord^ 
G 3 ' , * ingly^ 
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ipgly > in any of thefe cafes, if labourcnj 
arc required, it will be an extraordinary 
cxpcncp if they f om? from diftant places^ 
CTen though it be but two or ^hrec miles \ 
for a man that waljcs fo far every morning 
and evening, cannot be expe<fted to do a§ 
^sauch wo(k ^s if he lived near it ; jret he 
expeds a greater price for wl^a,t he under- 
takes by the lump ; and if the habitation^ 
of the labourers bp at a greater diftance,^ 
they will alk ftill the more, for a poor 
^an cannot live fo cheap from home as^ 
vrith his family, therefore be will not go. 
far to work without extraordinary wages s 
there is another inconvenience which at- 
^nds the farmer who has his labourers to 
feek in diftant pariflies, he cannot always 
have them when he wants them; this is a 
lofs, and many tidies a great one, if it 
Jiappens in haxveft ^ whereas, if his labour** 
i^rs have habitations in the neighbourhood^^ 
they arc yeady at the maimer's call^^ and if 
piore than common ^arlinefs be required, 
they may ^>e eafily acquainted with it 5 
therefore houfes in ?very lordfliip, for a? 
many labourers as. can be conftantly im- 
doved, ^y b? deemed neccg^ryi thought 
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I muft allow, -^ may be the caufe of 
feme poor, yet the oxpencc of ^em to th^ 
farmers cannot pofljbly bo more than. the 
'money faved by having thpk workmeij Uv§ 
near thetn. 

The work is certainly cheapeft 4one 
where the greateft number of labouring 
families refide, and it is evident that the 
ufeful opes contribute to the fupport of 
I others not capable of maintaining them-r 
felves. 

I doubt i]iot but it will be remarked by 
fome of my readers, that in many pariflies 
^ thgrc are more labourers, than there 
^ conftant employment for; in ibme 
places I know it is fo ; but the cafe is the 
l^verfe throughout the nation in gene- 
ral ; for in many parts the want of men 
to till the land, caufes many large trada 
to remain almoft ufelefs, which otherwife 
plight be improved fo much as to pro** 
duce both timber, corn, and wool^^ with 
piany other valuable commodities % there- 
fore the want of fmall habitations in the 
§<>S^^. k ^ lofs to the nation^ and he that 
Q ^ builds 
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builds them (where wanted) docs a pulj-K 
lick good 5 but was every gentleman (thsit 
-has it in his power) to leffen the num- 
bcr> the riation , would become diftreffed 
for want of corn, and there would be few^r 
3?oung men to repel our enemies in cafe o^ 
danger,. ^ * * ^ ' 



^ ' " ' j ' ^ 
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P A R T the Second, 

Sinewing the various melhods of dividing anS 
indofing barren lands^ and how to make, 
fences (to guard the young hedges)^ at an 
ex^ence not half fo much as th( common 
methods are. ji method alfo of preparing 
barren foil before, the planting of yoimg 
hedges^ by which they will grow as luxurU 
antly as onfoiU that are naturally the mofi 
fertile. 

SURVEYI)^G IS the firft thing 
neceffary towards dividing or incloling 
pf large trads of land ; obfervations fhould 
te made of the hills and valleys, and the 
fprings, or where there are any figns of 
water being eafily obtdned, all which 
|hould be laid down in the map * : ty 

*^ Where there ajreruflbes, or^Udmbt gfowipg^ diCfO 
I^CI^ly is water near the furface« 
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this means, the plots intended may hp 
laid out in fuch manner, that all of then^ 
^ihal} have the advantage of watery dnd 
where there is a neceflity of finking of 
MT^lls, it may be done fo that one of 
thepi fball fervc fcwr |iel<j8^ by having a 
large ciftern placed in each of them ; ad- 
mit the well be inad^ at a point whcfe 
the fields join. 

The next thing neceflary to be thought 

,of> is the fences to divide the lands, and 

,\iovr to guard th? growing hedges after 

planting, that they ftiall not be injured by 

eny kind of cattle j this is the grcateft ex^ 

pence that attends inclofing, and it oughtj 

^o be confidered what materials, for that 

purpofe, arc eafiefl: to come tt, for th^ 

.4:heapeft will undouht^y be mojfl: a§rcc^ 

able. 

I fhall here mention v^ious methods 
that I have obferved, with the expence 
• attending them, s^nd likewife give ipy 
opinion of the' efib^ o£ each j but the ex*« 
pence of work being double m fom? parts^ 
of t)ie nation to what it is in others, th^ 
charge of inclofing is therefore various ^ 
•Wid ti\]^ HQt cjpl^.by thsC ipri^ o( the la-t 
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feour, but by the prime coft cf the mate-? 
r^als, and the .carriage of thipm. 

Where ftones are eafy to be come at, 
I have known dry v?alU made of them y 
and if they b^ four feet and a half high, 
5ire a proper fence againft horfes, horne4 
frattle, hogs, or flieep j and when properly 
built, will ftand with very little repairs 'tiH 
the hedges (if well planted) be a fence.; 
and then the ftone, if it be of a right for^ 
fnay be burnt for Ume to improve the lan4 
with. 

, The cheapeft th^ I have known thk 
fort of work done for, is eight-^pence a 
yard in kngth, taking up the ftones i^ 
the quarry, and building the wall ; but 
the cxpenc^ of carriage is^ according to the 
4iftafice, and cannot b^ accounted for in alt 
places, though this work is feldom donei 
^here ftones are at a great diftance. 

Upon good land, to prevent much of 1^ 
being wafted, I have known pofts: and 
tails, the guard fencing with a fmall ditch, 
and where therd are three rails to each 

oft, th^ cxpencc i$ nearly cij^uai with the 
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Sometimes large ditches are made, and 4 
high bank raifed, at the top of which the 
quick is planted, and in the fide of the 
bank are flight fleaks drove in, fomewhat 
leaning over the ditch ; this fort of fencing, 
with fome little repairs, I have obferved to 
anfwer the purpofe it was intended for, and 
is cheaper than either of the former; for 
where there is not a rock near the furfacc, 
a ditch of four feet wide in the top, and 
two feet deep, may be made for three far- 
things a yardjin length ; and hurdles made 
of hazles or fleaks, with three flats to each, 
will come to littl? more than three-pence 
a yard, vehich makes the whole exp^ncc 
of e^ch yard about four-pence. 

In low and level fituations, ditehes arc 
made eight feet wide in the top, four feet 
in the bottom, and two feet deep; this 
work cofl:s two-pence a yard in length in 
fome countries, where the land is eafy ta 
dig 5 thefe ditches generally*have water i& 
them,, and are fences alone, vvithout any 
quick growing upon their banks; but I 
think hedges are more fhelter tQ cattle, and 
likewife to th? young grafs in fpjing, wbea 
' ' ' ther?^ 
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there generally are cold winds and frofts 
iti the night) which are gteatly prejudicial. 

Where lands bear but fmall rent (as the 
generality of warrens do), thdre are walls 
made of the foil, which will ftand nine of 
ten years, with forhe fmall repairs, that are 
not very expenfive^ there being nothing to be 
purchafed but workmanfhip ; thfey are ge- 
nerally raifed five feet high, and the lex- 
pence of the work is not more than threb 
hdf-pence for each yard in length; and if 
a fmall ditch is made by the fides, to fe- 
cure them from horned cattle, that may b^ 
done for a half-penny, then the whole ex- 
pence is but two-pence a yard ; this fort of 
fencing is the cheapeft, but it cannot be 
made where the land is tilled, or covered 
with furz or ling, for the turf is required 
to hold the earth together,. As fod walla 
are only known in forae parts of the na- 
tion, I will defcribe their (hapes and the 
mannet of building them. The heighth of 
the walls I have mentioned before, and the 
breadth in the bottom is generally made 
two feet and a half, and at the top below 
the coping, about twenty inches broad ^ 
,tach fide ought to batter equally alike. 

At 
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At the pldcd where the Wall k to b6 
built^ the workmen ej^tefuji a line by thci 
fids of it) dftd make a cul dir^ly 4b6Wn^ 
W&rds with thtir fpacte) as 4leep as ^e foil 
or ib^le of land will admit t)f s thx^ then 
do this like^ paraM to the iif ft| at tiib dn 
^ance of two fe^t And a lialf ; fUid aft^r thm 
two Imes ar9 doike^ betwixt thefn intti ftro 
mcuie of the ISce depdi^ all tight tflglbs^ 
from on€ line to the other ^ md abdut «ight 
^ <mi|e inches bpart^ and the whole ibd iti 
taken up with th6 f{HKie afi deep as the 
c^th wHl idhere teigethct-» and then laid 
with the grafs downwatds, widi one of 
Iheir ends to the x)th€r fide of the firft lintf 
^t was miUlei and thetr whde lengdi ii 
the breach of the wall at bottom ; after 
^is firft courfe x>f the wall is laid, the end 
fpf the lbd$ are pared With a iharp fpadej 
i^ fuck, manner as to caiife thetn to form a^ 
||;jtei^ht line, and to ba^ier equally on eacH 
fide fo mudi iS to bring the wall it the top 
to the breadth btforemendoned. 
. The fods of the fize I mendonfed, ifl 
ikttit foils, are liable to break, en* being 
|op heavy for a man to lift widi phsafure^ 
it is naeflkry to cut them in two bcfbr* 
:^ they 
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tiiey arc twned over, though diey muii 
be joined together as 9n? (9^ in th^ plac^ 
whire thty ^e kid fijr ^e waU ; bi^t jit is 
Judged by the Avorkmen to be better tQ.cui 
tbem 9bl|^^^y> ^^^ f%wre as the end of ^ 
brick is : after the laying of each Cowrfo q^ 
ibdS) the upper part of ^em muft be m^d^ 
even before anpther coveting is kid ont 
and as broad as ^e top of the work is> thd 
line muft be Cet for to take up the mx$ 
ipds by, though th^y may be ciit }n two 
before kyiag, fof setionB givipn bei^rei ^ 

Ih carrying on the wotk it tbuft ajiwayg 
be obiervfdi tl^aj: the jpitits are net directly: 
.over each other^ for evf^ry one ought to b4{ 
f:overed with whole fods, in the fame mat|^ 
Bi^ as a ,wall is tnad^ of bricks or ilpnes; 
and the two <;ourfe8 neitt the coping, ought 
jmt tx> be cut in two as the former^ bul 
ihould be kid on their whole length, di^ 
redly acrofs die wall, to bind the others 
tight to each other } and after that a cop-^ 
ing fod muft be kid on with the grai^ 
uppernK]^, and projed on pzch fide aboif| 
three inches; and if at. any time the cop^ 
ing ^ppens to be broke it ought tO;be )i^ 
jpediaitely r)Spaired| or otherwite the wef 
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will greatly impair the Will,-^%ebially/ii^ 
the £oi\ be cliy or ftrbrig lodfli, ^^' ^ 

If - turf is nbt to be got- at \iM pkctf 
where the wall Is intended, ft ^ fnay be 
brought from dift^nt places,^ and ev6h then 
at a fmaller expence than ftone. 

The taking of fods to build \*dlls wil^ 
greatly impoverifh the foil, and render thd^ 
fofface (frotn Whenfce it was taken) very 
poor ; but it will rcc6vfer, ^nd become as 
good as any part of the fields ih two of 
three years; for by plowing an^ hafrow- 
ittgj foil will be brought there 5 and the 
cattle, for fake of (helter, will choofe id 
lie near thfc wallsi and thfeir dung wHl b^ 
of great fervicfe. 

I have before obferved, tliat' the hills 
ind valleys (hould be fhewn in the draught; 
for the advantage of dividing the fields, fd 
that every one may be-fervcd with watery 
" and that the hills and plantations may ht 
laid in fiich manner, as to imke' the in- 
tlofure more ornamental than the operi 
field was ; and if each tenant's houfe ht 
near the center of their farni,. they ^31 be 
more convenient, than if all the houfes 
ftood near cxh other,' as they do irt 
tHkges, 

Whert 
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When the walls want repairs it is proba- 
tle the fields adjoining may be tilled, and 
tannot afford turf for the purpofe, there- 
fore it will be neceifary to leave three feet 
ifl brestdth betwixt the ^all iiid the land 
that is to be prepared for the hedges ; and 
if there be two walls, aS it iS requifite there 
fhould, the like muft be by each of them; 
and the diftanee from one to the other 
ought not to be lefs than fix teen feet ; ten 
of it to be prepared for the planting, and. 
ditch; for was it to be lefs, the roots of . 
couch and pry, would be apt to run from 
tbe old land and mix with the foots of the^ 
hedge, and be very prejudicial. 

The turf tifed to build the walls with^^. 
muft not be taken from the place where 
the quick is to be planted^ for tbat would 
render it impradlicable to improve the foil 
by burning. 

To tender the method df building walls/, 
and planting hedges more intelligible, l 
have given a iketch of it, 

AAA A The ditches on the outfide of 
the walls to preferve them from horned . 
H cattle 
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cattle, they are to l?e the h^{\ breaxjtji in 

the bottom imaginable. 
B B The ends of the fod walls. 
C C The tops of dit^o. 
DD The land left untilled for repaid qf 

the walls* 
E E A flope from the top of thje l?^nk. 
F F Th^ top of the bank. 
GG That fide of the bank wherein three 

rows of plants ar^ fct at a foot apart. 
H H A ditjch of four feet broad, afld two. 

deep, OMt of which esM^th is t^^ to mife 

the bank. 
11 The firft copri^ of fpds as they are cut 

to build the wall with,. 
K The front of a fod wajl;, with the man- 
ner of the joints. 
LMN Land reftbalk't. 

If hedges of white-thorn, hornbeam, 
maple, or the like, bfe planted upon land 
naturally barren, they will thrive but 
llowly} and that caufes a greaf expence 
by weeding, and hkewife in repairing the 
guard fences for a long time before they 
become fences* 

But 
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Bxst if fuch land be properly cultivated 
Ibcfore planting, the weeding will be over 
in two or three years, and the hedges able 
io defend themfelves before the walls need 
much repairing* 

Whilft the land is preparing before plaht-^ 
mg, it requires a whole fummer to do it irf, 
whicih caufes fonie gentlemen to omit it, not 
chafing to lofe a year ; but that need not 
be always the cafe, foi^ as Lady-day is thd 
mod cuftomary fime that tenants quit 
their lands, if the landlord then enters up- 
on them, with an intent to inclbfe or di- 
vide, there is then a fummer to come be^ 
fore planting can be done ; ^nd the land 
may be prepared while the guard-fence$ 
are making* 

When plans ^re laid dowh for the di^ 
viding of lands, the foil may be improved 
either before or after the building of tha 
walls ; admit they be placed at proper di^ 
ilances, and the turf left betwixt them. 

On lands covered with lingj futzes, of 
old grafs, fufiicient improvements may be 
tnade by burning, and proper tilling ; and 
if they are pared with a breaft-plough, it 
will haye an excellent effedt, for then there 
H 2 will 
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will be more earth burnt than if the land 
was broke up with a horfe-plough, and 
fires made on what the harrows will take 
out, as the roots and branches of |ingr, 
young furzes, or grafs. 

The land that cannot be pared with a 
breaft-plough, is fueh as is mixed with 
pebble, or other ftones near the furface; 
for either of them injures the inftrument> 
which ought to be kept extreamly fharp.^ 

To improve fuch land it fhould be 
plowed in April or May, as thin as is pof- 
fible t5o do it ; and in fuch manner as to lay 
one part of the furface, or grafs, upon the 
other ; that is, by, turning one half only, 
and the other to remain uncut, as the 
fpaces L : M in the plate ; N is the part 
plowed, and turned in two furrows, the 
one> towards L and the other to M, fo' as 
to join each other : by this the earth foon 
•becomes dry, and the roots are eafily taken 
out by harrowing, after plowing. This 
method in lome countries, is called reft- 
balking ; and though only half of the land 
be turned over, yet the roots of grafs, and 
weeds are much fooner killed than if all 
tht land was plowed deep,, as is pradlifed 

by 
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by fome people, who imagine that fuch 
plowing fooneft deftroys the roots of couch, 
or the like : this, however, is a miftake 5 
for by turning up much' earth with them 
tbey k-eep moift and growing, except the 
land was trench-plowed eighteen inches 
deep, but that is very expenfive, and in 
fome foils cannot be performed, wh^re 
there is a rock near the furface, or con- 
cealed pebbles. In the fpace of twenty or 
thirty days after reft-balking the land, the 
grcateft part of the grafs will be killed ; 
then it fhould be plowed, and like wife 
harrowed, two or three days afterwards, 
or any time earlier, if there be a probabi- 
lity of fome of the roots being feparated 
from the earth ; this work muft be done 
every day in dry weather, 'till raoft of the 
roots be drawn out of the foil, and when 
they appear fo dry as to burn, let them be 
laid in heaps, at four or five yards apart, 
and fire put to them in the evening; for 
in the open air they will burn beft in 
nights, and fhould then be attended, to 
keep, the fire in 'till the whole be burnt: 
when the heaps are cool let them be fpread 
all over the land that was plowed, not 
H 3 leaving 
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leaving any aflies in place? where the firef 
^ere. Ten or twelve days after the laft 
time of hatrowipg, thp lan(i muft be plowed 
again, then harrowed, and as much roots 
md other thing? as the harrows draw out* 
jnuft be burnt and fpread as before j this 
pxuft bP repeated three or four times be- 
fore the end of Auguft, in dry weather if 
poflible, I fhould recomniend the plow-r 
ing of it flanting, th? fccopd time, if it 
could be done, as the lines upon the plan^^ 
betwixt O and LMN represent, and ob- 
ferve to gp not any deeper by plowing than 
^t was at iirfl taken up, 'till the roots of 
pouch, and other weeds be killed 5 and 
when that is done, the deeper it is plowed 
the better, for that will increafe the quan-r 
tity of foil 

The flant, or Single plowing, may b<i 
very well done before the walls are built, 
|?ut after there is fcarcely room tp turn a 
team of three horfe$ ; but where the 
ploughman only ufes two horfes op a brcaft 
ind guides them by reins, then he will 
^nd roonx tp furn, adpit the walla ^rei 
Wilt. 
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This ifvethod h much the beft, for it 
cuts the fods in long narrow pieces, that 
lare eafiij brofce by the harrows : arid much 
fodner becomes dry than if they werfc 
plowed, either in length, oi* diredly acrofs^ 
the fecond time; for by the one there 
Woilld be fod^ of a great length, and the 
whole brfeadth of the furrow"; and thfe 
Cfthcr mfethod of plowing would leave 
fquare pieces that would not foon be pul- 
verized bv the harrows. 

I have recommended the fummer months 
to plow and harrow the land in for the 
following realbris: viz. by expofing then 
the roots of perennial weeds to the fun and 
idry air, they will become dead, arid many 
plants be killed that might poffibly arife 
from feed, betwixt each time of plowing 
and harrowing; efpecially if there had 
been furzes or broom growing there be- 
fore, for they generally fhed large quan^ 
titiei of feed which never perifh before 
it grows J and when plants of cither are 
fufiered to live amongft thorns, or any 
other young hedges, they weaken them 
V^ry much. : there are many annual weeds 
H 4 ths^t 
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that would be killed by plowing in fum-? 
met. 

But the like number of times plowing and 
harrowing, late in the autumn, in the winter, 
^r early in the fpring, would not have the 
fame effedt of killing weeds ; for the feeds 
before mentioned would not become plants 
betwixt e^ch time of plowing, but remain 
as perfe<ft as before, and be liable to grow 
in the enfuing fummer. 

As to the roots of any kind of peren^ 
nial weeds, there would not any more of 
them be deftroyed than what the harrows 
might poflibly take quite out of the 
ground -, for if part of a root be in the 
earth, it will remain alive, and grow the 
next fpring ; for that reafon the cutting of 
roots by plowing in winter inqreafes the 
number of weeds, for the frofts will not 
kill them that are in the earth, though 
ibme people may imagine it would. 

If hedges be intended where the lands 
are tilled, and have for fome years been 
fowed with corn, then plowing and harr 
rowing in the fumqier is as neceflary as 
though it was grafs ; and as there cannot 
be fo much matter fo burn as before, there 
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ought to be fome proper manures laid up* 
<on the land after the fecond time of plow- 
ing ; and by the next it will be mixed with ] 
the foil. If it be fand, gravel, or creach» 
I would reconimend a thin covering of clay 
^if any is to be met with Bear) s this will 
prevent the wet from defcending too early 
from the roots -, and after the laft time of 
plowing, I recommend a thin covering 
/of any of the following ingredients, viz. 
pigeon's dung, lime in the ftone, about 
-twenty buihels to each acre of land, de- 
cayed wood, fawduft, or foot, double the 
quantity 5 but if none of thef? cfin be had, 
or perhaps at too dear a rate, then the land 
ought to be extreamly well tilled in April, 
May, and June, and fowed with turneps, 
and to be grazed with fheep, whofe excre- 
ments will make an improvement equal to 
the manures beforemcntioned : I mean to 
have the whole field tilled, for one part 
cannot conveniently be done without the 
other; and the earlier the crop is eat off 
the land the properer will the feafon be 
for planting -, if it could be done in No- 
vember and December it would be the 
|)eft, as January and February are oftep 

attende4 
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attended with froft : and it is not faic to 
plant white thorns, maples, or hornbeiim, 
later than the middle of March. 

This method of preparing land may be 
thought tedious, and too expcnfive ; but I 
have raifed good hedges by it in ten j^airs, 
upon lands where hciiges had been plant*- 
ed by the common method, twenty years 
before, and never became a fence. 

After the land is prepared,' the next 
thing is to provide^ plants, and if they be 
cither white-thorn, maple, or hornbeam, 
I ihould choofe to have them as thick as a 
man's finger, whether taken out of woods 
or nurferies $ and in the takmg of them 
up, as little of the roots fliould be cut off 
as pofiible, and kcp: from the air, which 
would dry and kill the fmall ones tha£ 
ought to be preferved, for they.are the firft 
that make new fibres. 

When the fide of the ditch is marked 
out next to the place where the bank is 
to be raifed, then cut the plants abotit fix 
inches from the roots, and if any of them 
be broke, cut the end fmooth with a fharp 
knife, but do not nocddlc with any other 
part ; when that is done, lay thepa a foot 

apart. 
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apart, with their upper ends even with the 
fike of the ditch : then cover them with 
eardi about eight or nine inches thick, make 
the top even, and the front battering, as the 
fide <k the ditch does below; that is to 
caufe bodi fides to meet in the bottom whea 
it ifi two feet deep 5 the feoond ^d third 
rows muft be laid at the like diilances 
from each other as the firft, and oppofite 
Itbe oiiddk of the fpaces as in the plan. 

I have not mentioned planting of oak, 
afh, or elm in the hedges : for any of 
them do hurt, and the roots of the two 
la4:tcr run fo near the fiirface as tp prevent 
plowing. 

I have fome reafbn to imagine, that plants 
ing on the fide of a bank will be thought im- 
proper, for I have heard it laid the plants 
^and too dry ; but by experience I know 
the contrary, for though their tops are at the 
|ide of the bank, their roots arc not, but 
fMre placed in fuch a manner aa thqrmatwith 
jaK)ifture and good earth, below where they 
decend into ; I have feen them proiper well 
by this method, and much better than ibmc 
pear them, that were planted in a trench 
prep^rpd for the purpofij^ sbcnita fpqt deep 

mi 
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and filled with good earth, nearly, though 
not quite fo high as the natural furface^ 
without any kind of ditch by the fide, and 
by that it was imagined the plants would 
receive more moifture : below the made- 
earth there was only finall ilones mixed 
with ^i littl^ fand, and when the roots 
reacheo^ltng^lants ' th^T , did not thrive. 

In piaking of a ditch two feet deep (as 
I have; before propofed) poor earth, or 
ftones at the bottom, will become the co- 
vering of the laft or uppermoft row. of 
plants, which will prevent their profpering 
at firft, but their roots in a litde time will 
reach the better earth, and the plants grow 
as vigoroufly as the other, which is the ad- 
vantage of planting high, there being a 
greater depth of good earth for the roots tq 
feed in. 

The firft and fecond year after planting 
the quick muft be kept clean from weeds, 
for notwithftanding the land had been til- 
ied before, yet it is poffible there may fome 
come from feeds, and roots unkilled, 
though much fewer than if it had not. 
Upon dry fand lands the hedges are often 
injured in April and May, by a hairy kind 

of 
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of Caterpillar that eats the leaves, and young 
branches; this may be prevented by ob- 
ferving in winter where their cells are, diat 
contain their eggs; they appear like cob- 
webs fixed to the branches : the beft me-* 
thod that I know to deftroy them, is to cut 
the branches off that they are upon, and 
burn them; this is* not a great expence, 
for a man will clean many rods in a day, 
and put them into a bag tied before him,' 
'till he has got as many as will make a fmall 
faggot ; but it is not fafe to let them remain 
near the hedges, left their eggs fhould 
kindle, and the Caterpillars travel to the 
hedges to feed. 

It may reafonably be expeded that the 
hedges will be grown to fix feet high, in 
four or five years time, and then they 
fliould be plafht, or laid, as fome call it ; 
the method I approve, is to cut up clofe by 
the ground every other plant in the upper 
row, leaving the ftrongeft ftanding, but cut 
them about three feet high. Thofe of the 
other two rows fhould have their tops taken 
off, at about four feet from the ground, 
and at the bottom cut more than half 
through : it will not only render them eafy 

to 
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to fc^, but the part bekiw tviU put oat i 
gicsLtts number of branches^ than if it bad 
SK3t been ctst > the branch, of the itrft md 
iccond rows moft be laid betwttst tboie c^ 
l^e upper oi&je, aiidfaniiudiflanttmg^oiy the 
£de of thj^ bank» that their eads> vHtl re^ 
tbout fix inches fbrtber th^ the ^« of tb« 
upper isovir } thofe tiiat ztc kid muft be ^ 
rqoal diftances from or dbore e^R^ oehef^ 
ami m Gxdk manneir as^ tloe wpfn^t cue {hulA 
be neaar the top of the upper kow, «hat wiafe 
aot at dw hdgbt of tftvee feet froi$f th« 
ground ^ by laying thsun. oblii^ely on- th«f 
fide of tl»r bank, th^ prevtint fiieep crisep- 
ing between, and make very thick hed^ 
ges, foe the3r put out branches ^-om the 
bjrerSy and alio fimw the psttts below the 
cuts. 

At the fkj^G die work h dxmgy the 
weeds or grafa that may pofiibly grow upon 
dbc hank, fliould be cut up,, and the bot-» 
torn of di6 ditch deanead out^ and fpread 
upon the land, and not. laid to the roots of 
the hedge, for where that is done, it great- 
ly encourages weeds and briers : paring the 
fides of the banks has a contrary effeft, for 
It dcftroystheweeds^ andincreafes the num- 
ber 



N 
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b€(r of flvjols ia the hedge, for whcf e th«r# 
i$ a roQt Uid bare m the fide of |he howkk, 
it wUI put fortb bfaiaches,^ eithet: the whiCfQ-- 
t);i(»P» nMple, Qr hofdbeam^; the be(| hed^ 
ge§ J ev^ir QKcrve4>. were nwi»g^ tibM 

The ylaJ[hi»g <» kyi«^ of hedges^ fhoiiWi 
t}e dome ^ th^ winter, wh^ t^we ^ oof 
ajay le^v§5 upQH the thoiP3, Q» ixwyle«; 
i^ ^ othflT itffifiim tfeft ri»d: vould pwt 
from the wood, and the upper part^ wojoU 



Thp^ gMaiid-fencfis^ Omdd, bft I»pt up £w 
two yeacs a^ the. hedges, ar^ piaftt't^ fe« 
wer^ qattte Qome afe theift the firft or fis^ 
(;ond years,, they would do}.a3 QMUch hurt at 
thjQpgh they wece oew pjaated. 

There will be fome difiictdty of moelif^ 
w^kh a larg^ quaintity of whitc-tiiQm plants, 
«£ the fij» X motioned, except a ge^tleo^oi 
has them upon his own eftate, for nuriei^y^ 
men chufe to difpofe of them fmaU* 

To fuch perfonii as ^ propofe to dividfl 
their lands, aad to plant many hedges,. i% 
will be extreamiy convenient to haveplante 
for their ufe, growing, upon the famei 
eftate: for then they may be kept to a 

proper 
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J>roper fize, and there will be lefs hazard in' 
planting them, than if they were brought; 
from diftant pkccs; and the expence of 
keeping fmall plants cltin from weeds in a' 
uurfery, will be much left, than if grow- 
ing in the fields to make hedges ; but whenr 
they are planted large ones for that purpofe, 
die expence of weeding would foon be at' 
dn end, and likewife that of guard-fences, 
which is the greatefl expence that attends^ 
inclofing. 

I don't, propofe at prefent to treat largely 
upon a narfery, but only to mention the 
management of a few plants proper fot^ 
field-hedges 5 which might be bought fmall 
ones, of nurfery-men, and after brought to^ 
the fize I propofed they ought to be, be- 
fore they were planted in the fields. 

The land for this purpofe ough*t to be^ 
fuch, as may be trenched eighteen inches- 
deep, either with the fpade or plough, 
without meeting with a rock, much pebble, 
or ftrong clay j for the plants will make 
mudi better roots in foil that is tenderer ^ 
fuch as black fand, or any fort of mixed 
earth that is not too ftiiF and binding.- 

Thtf 
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The plow trenching is much the cheap- 
eft, yet I don't recommend it before fpade- 
work, for I could never fee it fo well done : 
as the furface fometimes is drove in heaps 
by the firft plowing, then the next does not 
cover it equally, and if there be any roots of 
couch near the top it will greatly increafe, 
and the expence of weeding will be great, 
or it will other wife much injure the plants. 
But when it is done with the fpade, the 
couch may be covered a foot thick with 
earth, admit the whole depth be but eigh- 
teen inches ; and that is a fure method of 
killing it. 

The trenching (hould be done in the au- 
tumn, that the land may be planted in the 
mildeft feafons, for frofty air is not good to , 
cxpofe the roots of plants to : it kills many 
fibres that might be of fervice ; for plants 
which are very -fmall, March is a proper 
time to plant them, leaft the froft fliould 
heave them out of the earth, but I fhould 
chufe to have them remain in the feed-bed, 
'till they were a foot in height, then they 
would be in lefs danger. 

The plants that I propofe for planting 
upon dry lands are the white-thorn, maple, 

I or 
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or hornbeam^ with fome hollies, and the 
like management will ferve them all. 

When the ground in the nurfery is pre-* 
pared, I fhould not chufe to have the pknts 
put in with a dibble, for I have obferved 
this to caufe many roots to grow crooked, 
and to break, when taken up the next time j 
before planting, their roots fliould be cut 
to about ten inches long, and laid flanting 
in drills made with fpades, and after the 
earth is laid upon them, a perfop fhould 
'go with one foot on that fide where the 
roots lie, and tread the earth faft to them, 
and at the fame time cut off their tops about 
an inch above the ground 5 the drills may 
be about nine or ten inches apart, (then a 
hough may be readily ufed to clean the land) 
but the plants need not be more than four 
inches from each other, and to remain 'till 
they be the fize of a man's finger. 

On lands that arc tilled it is impofllble to 
make walls of fods, therefore other guard- 
fences muft be made ufe of: but if the 
fields on both fides a new planted hedge 
have not any fort of cattle in them the firft 
fummer after planting, then in that time 
not. any are required, and if in the winter 

there 
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there be only (heep, one row of fleaks, or 
hurdles, placed upon the top of the bank, 
will be fufficient to prevent fheep pafGng 
through the hedges : it is poffible they may 
crop part of them, but they will not much 
chufe it, as the branches will then be hard, 
and the tops higher than they can reach ; 
but were the fheep to have the like oppor- 
tunity in fummer, they would prevent any 
(hoots being long, by eating them at their 
firft appearance. 

If horfes or horned cattle were to be in 
the fields, one row of fleaks or hurdles 
would not be fufHcient on that fide where 
there is not a ditch, to prevent their pref- 
fing againfl them 5 and was there to be one ' 
made on the other fide, as from D to D in 
the plate, the bank ought to be made ex- 
treamly narrow in the top : otherwife the 
cattle would walk upon and deflroy it \ and 
fuch a bank with a ditch on each fide would 
take off the moiflure too fafl from the 
plants : therefore I fhould rather chufe to 
have but one ditch, and from D to D place 
a row of pofls fomewhat leaning from the 
plants, at three or fout feet diflance : and 
in each of them a rail high enough to prevent 
I 2 : the 
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the large cattle getting over, but not fo as 
they {hall have an opportunity to creep un- 
der 5 the fleaks at the top of the bank will 
flop ftieep, and on the fide where the hedge 
is growing ; but few cattle will attempt to 
climb up when the fleaks or hurdles are 
placed near the edge of the bank. 

As the expence of guard-fencing is grea- 
ter where there is large cattle, than where 
there is only fheep, it would leflen the ex- 
pence to keep them feparate as much as pof- 
fiblc, and likewife to keep the greateft part 
of the fields tilled for corn, or turneps, 'till 
the hedges were ftrong ; but where the 
fields are immediately made paftures of, after 
planting I fhould chufe to fence in the fol- 
lowing manner : that is, to make the bank 
three feet broad in the top, with a row of 
fleaks placed at the top, leaning over a 
ditch that is three feet wide at D D : the 
other row of fleaks placed below the ne- 
ther line of the plants, and leaning over 
that ditch. 
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Trilling and improving of dry and barren 
lands. "^ 



WHEN a farm confifts wholly of 
fuch land as a warren (that is, dry 
fand, or gravel), it requires the utmofl 
induftry imaginable, to render it capable 
of fupporting horfes and oxen to plow, 
and harrow, &c. and cows to produce 
' milk. 

The firft year, I think it impbflible to 
be done ; for as the ufual time of entering 
upon farms is at Lady-Day, there is not 
then grafs enough upon the land for the 
cattle, immediately required to prepare part 
of the land to fow with corn: for was 
that work deferred 'till the grafs grew, it 
would occafion a fcarcity of fodder the 
enfuing winter j the land, before it be 
cultivated, will not produce much hay, 
confequently, there muft be a want of 
fodder fome part of the firft year : but the 
expence would be leaft to buy in the 
fpring, and to till the land as early as pof- 
fible, by which corn and tufneps taight 
I 3 ' be 
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be acquired for winter ufe ; and alfo better 
grafs than before. 

As much plowing will be required in a 
fliort time, proper inftrunients ought to be 
provided, to caufe the greateft expedition 
poflible 'y the ploughs fitteft for the purpofe- 
are fuch as cari be ufed in fend land, with 
only two horfes abreaft, and guided with 
reins, by the man that holds the plough. 
The fame fort of ploughs may be drawn 
by a pair of oxen, with a horfe before, 
them where more ftrength is required y 
thefe fort of ploughs are ufed in many parts 
of England (though not univerfally) ; they 
are very fhort, with only one colter, tho 
point of it ftands before the fhare, and is 
much better than a plough with three s as 
there are fome fuch made ufe of to cut 
the furrow in fo many different places j 
thefe ploughs require riiore ftrength of cat- 
tle to draw them, and are moft liable to 
be difplaced : for if any of the three col- 
ters meet with a large ftone, the plough 
is generally raifed out of the earth, and 
leaves a part unplowed (or balked, as it is 
commonly called), and was there only one 
colter, there could not poffibly be fo many 

interruptions 
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interruptions met with. The method be- 
fore given for reft-balking, and plowing 
obliquely the fecond time, will render the 
foil more eafy to be pulverifed with har- 
rows, than if it had been plowed with three 
colters. 

Harrows of various fizes will be re- 
quired, according to the different ufcs they 
are defigned for : a pair of heavy ones (to 
be drawn by four horfes, or oxen), are 
the propereft to break turf, and to take out 
of the foil couch* or other roots. When 
the foil is become fine, and clean of roots, 
light harrows are beft, and their fize ought 
to be in proportion to the breadth of the 
lands ; and where the lands are harrow, 
pne harrow ought to be but half as broad ; 
two- of them Ihould be joined to each 
other with irons, as a gate is to the poft 
that fupports it 5 the heavieft harrows ought 
to be fixed two together, the fame as the 
light ones j they will be much eafier takent 
up to glean, than if the fame weight was 
in one. 

A roller will be ' extreamly ufeful, both 

for corn, and grafs-land : and a farm of 

this fort of land fhould have one conftantly 

I 4 upon 
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upon It ; they are beft that are made of an 
oak-tree, the diameter not lefs than two 
feet, and if the length be about five, fuch 
are better to turn at the end of a land, than 
thofe much longer 5 they are properer for 
ufe upon narrow lands, and it is better to 
have {hafts to them as a waggon, than any 
other way for the ufe of a farmer. 

The tenant that enters upon a farm of 
barren land muft endeavour to change it's 
nature, and introduce proper grafles as early 
as poflible, to make fome better pafturage 
for his cattle before the winter comes on ; 
and the more he plows the firft fpring, 
the earlier will the farm keep a greater 
number of flock, if feeds be immediately 
fowed ; greater improvements might be 
jnade by more proper tillings, but that muft 
be deferred on part of the land 'till next 
year. As the plots of an hundred acres 
each, will be paftures of a proper fize for 
flieep, I would advife to prepare one of 
them for that ufe, by only common plow- 
ing and fowing the firft fpring, in the 
following manner, if the tenant be not 
admitted to plow before Lady-day, it ought 
to be done as foon as poflible after: If 

there 
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there be a large quantity of dead grafs upon 
the furface, or any other vegetable that 
will burn, before plowing fire ihould be 
put to it in many places, on a dry day. 
This fort of land will produce either black 
or poland oats, white peafe, and tares, 
which the farmers in the North call Icn- 
tiles. 

As this land muft be fowed after plow- 
ing, the furrows ought to be thicker on one 
fide than the other 5 then every one will 
form a fort of drill, which will be a recep- 
tacle for the feed 5 and it will receive cover 
by the harrowing after ; the furrow on the 
diickeft fide fhould be about four inches, 
for if much more the foil would not be fo 
good; and if much thinner the harrows 
would not cover the grain with earth, but 
rather pull up the fods, if only the lighter 
fort were made ufe of. 

The pofition that the furrows lie in, is 
very material : for if they ftand right upon 
one of their edges, the greateft part of the 
feed will fall betwixt them 5 and by har- 
rowing and rolling will be covered fo deep, 
as not to be able to reach the furface with 
the fprout from the kernel, but muft 

perifh 
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perifli in the earth; and if the furrows lie 
flat the feed will refl: upon them, and the 
greateft part will not be covered with earth, 
by ever fo much harrowing, the confe- 
quence of which will be as bad, . as being 
too deep. 

All lands will not admit of the depth 
I propofed: for in fome there is a rock 
nearer the furface, which will limit the 
depth of plowing $ but if there be an im%- 
poflibility of plowing fo deep as defired, 
the furrows ought to be thickeft on the 
land edg€ : and that will caufe them to lay 
properly to re<:cive the grain fowed upon 
them. 

. It is befl: to fow the fame day the land is 
plowedjj for this fort of land, will then 
harrow the beft : and if any fods be raifed 
thereby, they muft be placed in the hoUows 
with the grafs fide downwards. 

As this land will b? required for paftu-^ 
rage, I fhould chufe to fow it with tre-r 
foU, as bfing a cheap feed, and likewife 
proper for fuch foils j and if there was a 
mixture of rye-gafe, it would conje quicker 
In the fpring. 

If 
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If the trefoil be in the hulk, and rye-» 
grafs mixed with it, about three bufhels 
ought to be fowed upon an acre : but if 
the trefoil be milled, about ten pounds, and 
one bu{hel of rye-grafs to each acre. 

The feeds may be fowed either at the 
time of harrowing, or any other time be- 
fore the grain comes up: if it be at the 
time firft mentioned, it muft be when the 
grain is fufficiently. covered} and after 
fowing, harrow the land once more in a 
place to give the feeds a thin covering, 
for as they have but a fmall body 5 they 
ought to remain near the furface j and if 
they were fowed before the land was har-» 
rowed, then the covering of earth necef* 
fary for the grain, would be too much for 
them. 

What I mean by fowing the feeds at any 
time before the grain comes up, is whea 
the land is immediately to be rolled aftcr-r 
wards, which will give moft of them a thin 
covering of earth : this work muft be done 
when the furface is dry, or othcrwife top 
much of the earth will adhere to the roller, 
and take part of the feeds with it ; neither 
is it proper for the grain, to roll before the 

. foil 
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foil is tolerably dry, for when It Is too 
moift, it is liable to bind too much after- 
wards. Rolling is of great fervicc, for it 
does not only render the furface even, 
(which makes it better to rake upon in 
harveft) but it likewife prefles the furrows 
clofe to each other, by which the foil re- 
tains a moifture proper for the young roots 
of the corn to feed upon, and was this 
land not to be rolled, there would be many 
large cavities under the furrows, fo that 
the grain that lay in them, would perifli 
for want of proper earth for the fibres to 
coUedt juices from. 

Where the land is fowed with oats, it 
may be rolled after they are above ground, 
if the weather was too moift before : but 
the peafe and tares are liable to be broke 
or bruifed by it, and would not profper fo 
well after ; therefore if there was much 
rain the feeds might be fowed, for they 
would not require any more cover than 
what that would make, by caufing part of 
therti to enter the furface, and if thofc 
above were conftantly moift they would 
grow, for I have had both grafe and tur- 
nep feeds, profper extreamly well, when 

they 
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they were fowed in rainy weather, with- 
out either harrowing or rolling* Any of 
the Aforementioned feeds may be fowed 
'till the end of April, and buck-wheat 
(that is a great meliorater of land) may be 
fowed 'till the end of May : but it will 
not admit of any other plant to live un- 
der it, therefore it ihould be fowed upon 
land not intended for grafs the enfuing 
year J one of the ten acre plots may be^ 
employed that way. It is a good feed for 
horfes, hogs, or fowls : and the land 
that it grows upon may be fowed with 
winter tares in Novembers and they will, 
be found of great ufe in the fpring. 

I ha\ie not yet faid any thing about 
fowing barley, but that I propofe upon 
land pared and burnt, or what is called in 
fome counties devonfliiring of land, or den- 
fhiring itj this work muft be begun as 
early as the farm is entered upon, that 
there may be as much of it as is poflible 
improved that way the firft fummer: for 
when that work is rightly performed, and 
properly tilled after, the land will produce 
plentiful crops of corn and clover, for 
three or four years if required; and be 

in 
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in rich' order' after for any fbrt of grafs* 
feeds, that the nature of the foil is fuita** 
fcle for. 

This fort of enrichment is always to be 
met with where the warrens are, except 
there be many large pebbles, or other 
ftones in lefs than an inch of the furface : 
for where they are the land cannot be 
pared. 

As this piece of improvement is not 
univerfally known in the nation, I will 
here "inform my readers how it is per** 
formed. 

There are two different inftruments made 
life of for paring : the one is a fmall plough, 
that is worked with a pair of horfes^ a 
man with them (in the fens of Cambridge- 
fhire and Lincolnfhire) will pare two acres 
of land in a day. 

Thefc are called Kockcliff Ploughs, but 
for what reafon I am not able to account 
for ; the colter of one of thefe ploughs is a 
circular plate of iron, edged deeply with 
fleel : it moves upon an axis fixed to the 
beam, and cuts the turf about two or three 
inches deep when it is ufed in the fen 
land ; the (hare is about a foot or fourteen 

inches 
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inches broad in the web or fin, but the 
point is narrow; it is made of the fame 
fort of mettle as the colter j both of them 
are kept fliarp or elfe they are not fit for 
ufe : for the colter muft either cut the turf 
extreamly clean on one edge, or elfe the 
fhare cannot turn it over ; and as the fharc 
goes fo near the furface, it meets with 
many ftrong roots of grafs that require 
a fharp inftrument to cut them. This in- 
ftrument is the moft expeditious upon carr 
or mofs land, but not of any ufe where 
there are ftones or roots of trees ; they are of 
ufe in the places beforementioned as com- 
mon ploughs, and extreamly eafy to work. 
The other inftrument is called by dif* 
ferent names (in different parts of Eng* 
land) 5 in the North a floating or paring 
fpade 5 in fome places a breaft-plough ; and 
in others a denfhiring-fhovel. The parts 
which anfwer for the colter and fhare of a 
plough arc both in one plate, about the 
thicknefs of a fcythe, and of as good metal i 
the flat or fhare part is fomewhat more 
than a foot broad ^ but the forepart is made 
with a point 5 the colter is a part of the 
plate which forms the fhare, it is turned 

fquare. 
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fquare> fo that it ftands right up when the 
fhare is flat upon the ground, and cuts the 
edge of the turf, as the fhare docs the 
bottom ; there is ia focket at the upper end, 
into it is fixed a fhaft of wood about 
feven feet in length ; at the upper end of 
which is placed a hilt about two feet long, 
and not thicker than a man can convenient- 
ly grafp with either hand, and by that he 
guides it ; and with ftrongly pufhing both 
diighs againft the hilt, he caufes the plates 
to cut the furface of the land, and turns it 
over in pieces about three feet long; the 
breadth of each is about a foot, and the 
thicknefs one or two inches- It is excef- 
five hard labour; but a good hand will 
plow an acre in four days : the labourer 
has a piece of wood againfl each thigh, 
they ftrike againft the hilt of the plough, 
and their under fides are covered with 
wool to prevent bruifing the man's flefh. 

The expence of burning is generally 
greater in die fpring than fumjner ; but at 
the entering upon ferms of this fort it is ab- 
folutely neceflary : for by it a good crop of 
barley may be acquired the firft year ; which 
will be of greater advantage than if it was 

only 
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Xiniy done early enough to fow with tur- 
neps ', for as great quantities of fodder will 
be required to feed the working cattle with, 
there will be ftraw for that purpofe in the 
winter, and if clover be fowed with the 
barley, there will be a crop upon the land 
the next fummer, either for pafture or to 
mow, which is a year earlier than can be 
had upon that part of the farm that is fow- 
ed with turneps; but fome of both is ne- 
ceffary, and land ought to be prepared for ' 
the purpofe. 

To have land in order for barley, it 
ihould be pared as foon as the weather will 
admit of it in the fpring :^ but as it cannot 
be performed in hard frofts, it is impoffible 
to fix the precife time to begin. 

After the land is pared in the fpring, the 
turf muft be burnt, as foon as it can be 
made dry enough ; and if the weather be 
fair for ten or twelve days, it will not re- 
quire much trouble, for a few turfs that 
are become quite hard Will burn the others ; 
but when there is much rain or fnow it 
xaufes them to rot and not dry, except they 
be kept with turning or reared upon an- 
edge : fuch methods are fometimes pradi- 
K fed 
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^ fed oh all the turf 3 but I found it better to 
turn only every third row upon thofe next 
them : when their upper fides are become 
dry, as they will by one fair week, which 
is much earlier than the land will be where 
they lie I though when every turf is 
turned^ there is not any other place for 
them to lie upon, and by lying upon wet 
land it caufes them to rot or break, by the 
worms working through them; but when 
one row lies upon another, it is then dry 
.on the under fide, and will be fit to burn 
much earlier for it, though they may pofli- 
bly require turning more thai> once. 

The rearing of turf is to turn them 
round, making one end meet the other fo 
as to form a cylinder (hollow in the mid- 
dle), (landing up an end: thefe muft be 
kept turning end for end in wet weather, 
w they will not dry, but grow at their 
lower ends. 

It is not all forts of turf that will burn 
without a litde dry furz, heath, fern, ftub- 
blc, or the like, and efpecially in the fpring, 
if the foil be fand, for that damps the fire 
much more tlian clay does. 

When 
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^When the tiirf is fit to bi^rn, thefq 
fliould be a fmall bundle of furzj or the 
like, l?iid wheye ^?^?h lire is i^tendefi to 
be made, and the turf that i^ moft drj 
IjiiiJ qpon them with th^ grgfs /vie dowj^^ 
wards, and the turnM oiies m^ ^11, be iai4 
x^n.befbrc the fire^ ^;re kindk4 1 the heap^ 
leUgfct. tQ be mad^ in conical fli^pe^, but it 
JKnulJ be qbferved to leave a finall pgrt of 
tfee. fursc uncovered (on that fide of thg 
h«p next the wind) to place the fir^ to l 
but) when that i& done, turfs, muft be vmt 
aaediately laid there, qr elfe ihe wsffll 
would caufe the fires to burn too fierce i 
the fires ihould not, be kindled 'tiU npat 
oight, for thpti they will burn much betisar 
than in the day-time, and when they ar$ 
become ftrong, the turf that wa^ not twpi^d* 
may be laid on at varioqs tim€S> when it \% 
obferved thajt {he fire breaks throu^ the 
heaps. '. ^ \ . , ; 

. The fires fhonld be attended ;on Bights, 
and if any go out there ought to be fira 
carried with iron (hovels to them fr^>m othei? 
heaps, where it may be fpared : h6J«i 
ihould be made with pqkers frofia' top I;q 
K a bottom 
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bottom of the heaps,' which will greatly 
promote the burning. - '• 

In fummer, when turf is extreamly dry 
it will biirn without furz, or the like : the 
method is to begin the heap hollow in the 
middle, by fetting a turf on an edge, ^ it 
was reared to dry, with the grafs-fide » in- 
wards, and place three of four thic1ci5j^f9 
the fame way, making two heights^^ ^ 
them : then put a (hovel full of fire ia at 
the top, and lay more turf to cover the 
hole, with the grafsr-fide downwards, one 
end to the ground, and the other towards 
the top of the heap. 

\t is neceffary to begin the heaps upon the 
bare ground, and not upon a tutf that lays 
flat upon it, for that would deprive the 
earth of the benefit it would otherwife re- 
ceive from the h^at. ^ 

In the tinie of burning, it -muft- be ob- 
ferved, when the fires are fierce, to lay 
upon them the wetteft turfs, likewife ant- 
hills, or any other fuperflupus earth that is 
near, for by burning fuch things they 
make a rich manure 3 when they are be- 
come almoft cold, fpread them equally over 
|ii the laad^ with iron rakes and fhovels; 

leaving 
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leaving none where the fires were, for 
there the foil wHl be fufficiently inriched 
by the heat ; and the more h^^s are made^ 
the greater will ihe improvement be : and 
when it can be done without the expenee' 
of fewcl, the fires may be made at no more 
than three yards apart. 

The land that is burnt before the middle^ 
of May may be fowed with barley, (im- 
mediately after the afbes are fpresid), and 
plow it in as thin as it can poflibly be done 
(the irons of the plough muft be kept ex- 
treamly fharp), and after that rolled, as it 
will not admit of harrowing, for that would 
driw the thin furrows on heaps, and leave- 
part of the corn without cover ; I have had 
exceeding good crops after this method of 
tilling, and never fowed more than three 
bufliels on an acre: for the land is foex-^ 
trcamly rich after burning, ti^ a great 
number of ftems proceed from one grain^ 
and when there is too great a quantity 
fowed, the ftraw rots before the corn ia 
ripe. ' ::. *; . ) 

If the weather be dry the feed may h& 

fteeped in a weak brine for twewtyribur* 

hours or more, it will, greatly fcrward It's 

K 3 growth^ 
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growth, &r -it will contiriue moid: much 
longer than if it had bdeh ia water only j 
which is^ a inctHod ufed by fame. ' :u'3 

If the land be not a loofe deep fand, 
there may be about four bufhels of dnque^^ 
foil fowcd upon each ^re", iand plAwed in* 
with the barley : for as I propofed niaking 
the furrdws thin it will grow through 
Acm; r though I do not ;dechi ronce plow- 
ifag, to be d proper preparation for it^ yet 
as . good fodder is not to be riiet with upon 
fuch farms^ 'till it be propagated, i think 
die earlier it is done^ the better able will 
tfoe farmer be to fupport his cattle 5 an^ 
for thit purpofe he j^ay fow fome clover 
^ith barley, to mow- iKe next year, ^nd 
after plow it for wheat. 

The work of paring and burning^muft 
not b^ flopped, when the feafon for fowu 
ing of bari^y is over 5 for the land thereby 
Caay be prepared for turneps, that will be 
of great fcrvice inthe v?inter, and when it 
» too late for fowing of th^, it will be 
early enough to get land in order for wheat 
or.ryr^ indl may be properly tilled to lay 
down.iRrith. grafs-feed the next fpring if 
^iScd^ i^ #??? titaes plowing, and bar-; 
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rowing as often in the fummer, will de- 
ftroy the roofs of the natural grafs, and mi* 
the afhes with the earth. 

The third or laft time of plowing for 
turneps, (hould be at leaft four inches deep, 
and harrowed fine before fowing, to pre- 
vent the feed being buried, and after fowing 
rolling is the moft proper, for it gives the 
feed fufficient cover, and the furface of the 
land will keep moift longer than if the feed 
was harrowed in, and not rolled. 

Turneps may be fowed from the time 
that barley feed-time was ended, 'till the 
middle of July ; the firft crop, if they fuc- 
ceed, may be cat with (heep, early enough 
for the land to be fowed with wheat or 
rye : or if they {hould chance to be de- 
ftroyed by fmall flies, there will be an op- 
portunity of plowing again, and fowing 
more feed on the land -, once plowing will 
be .enough, for the land that is fowed firft, 
as it muft be plowed twice more for thq 
wheat crop. 

There may good .kinds of durable 
grafs be propagated on the land that has 
been plowed, as direded, for either turneps 
or wh-at. 

K4 If 
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If there be a rock nejar the furfaoe^ 
onquefoil is what I fhould recommend 
to get fodder from ^ for I have known it 
mowed more than twenty years on fuch 
fort of land, without ever having any ma-i- 
nure carried upon it 3 and when the land 
was plowed i( produced good crops of 
dcorn. 

I have likewife feen it profper very well 
where there was only gravel for three 
feet deep,, without water ftanding amongft 
}t y but \X will npt liv^ long in deep fand ; 
but the perennial red clover will endure 
many years upon fuch land, and it makes 
good fodder ; rye-grafs will do the like, and 
fome of both may he fowed together. 

If the l*nd be intended fpr pafture^ 
white clover or trefoil are proper ei- 
ther mixed or feparate j and for the fake 
of grafs early in the fpring, there may be a 
little rye-grafs feed fowed uppn the fame 
land- dne buftiel of it will be enough, 
with eight pounds of either of the other> 
upon an acre. 

I would not advife the fo\ying of rye- 
grafs alone, for though it grows early in 
the fpring, it will not make any frefb 

l?ay^$. 
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leaves in the fuiwmer months, except there 
be uncommon quantities of rain. 

If the furface of a whole farm be fo full 
of ftones, that it cannot be pared, part of 
it muft be fown with peafe, oats, &c. as 
before diredted ; and the other may be im- 
proved, by burning fuch roots as maybe 
colleded together by harrowing, after pro*- 
per plowings in the fpring. and fummer, in 
order to fow with turneps, wheat, or ry^ 
at the proper feafons. 

I have before given fome diredioris for 
this work, before planting of hedges : and 
the fame method of plowing, is what I re-^ 
commend for land that has been a long 
time grafs, or fuch as is become full of 
couch by bad plowing. 

At the times of harrowing, there iQiould 
be three perfons to attend a pair of har- 
rows, that the couch and other roots (that 
the harrows draw up) may be collected 
into heaps in all parts of the field ; for 
when there is only the perfon that drives 
the horfes, he feldom cleans the harrows 
'till he comes at the end of the land, and 
then mpft of the grafs, roots, &c. is 
brought there, though they pught to be 

burnt; 
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burnt in various places, and their afhes 
fpread over all the land. 

There mufl: be a rope fixed to the hinder 
|»rts of the harrows, and one perfon ftiould 
keep hold of it, to lift them up when clog- 
ged J by that the earth and grafs-roots will 
drop from them, and the third perfon 
Aould rake it afidc, and lay it in fmall 
lieaps upon that part of the land that has 
had all the harrowing that was intended. 
The readieft way to perform it is, to go as 
iniiny times in one place as is neceflary, be- 
fore any other is begun upon ; and by that 
means, the grafs-roots will not want nK)v- 
ing any further than the breadth of the 
harrows. 

The land that Is only plowed once in the 
ijMring, and fowed with cither barley, oats, 
peafe, or the like, cannot poffibly be made 
clean, for many roots of the natural grafs 
will live I and where there is not any clover 
or other feeds fowed with the corn, the 
land ought to be plowed immediately after 
the crop is taken off: and if the weather 
be tolerably dry, it may be made in good 
order to fow with wheat> by being plowed 

«n4 
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and harrowed two xx three timts, and 
burnt as ibeforfe direded. 

I imagine the erpfeilce erf burning couch^ 
grafs Qi^ other roots, wili be deemed uh^ 
Bcoeflkry : ior if they ar^ killed by plowing 
and harrowing^ they^will rot and become 
a manure for the land; or if they were 
carried off and laid in onfe heap^ by ifainy 
times turning they would become fine 
mould, that would gready enrich either 
tilled or mcadowJand 5 but I am well afr* 
fured, neither of thfe methods lias fo goo4 
an effed: as burning : foi: I lately had z 
fmall parcel of land committed to my care, 
which had little elfe growing upon it than 
heath, and fome fern t the furface was 
ftrong gravel with a fmall mixture of fand. 

l^art of thfc land had been plowed the 
fummer before, and by that means m<^ of 
the heath, &c. wais killed, and become 
rotten 

I ordered the plowing of the whole 
piece in May, and before the middle of 
July I fowed it with turneps $ but before 
fowing it had been three times plowed, and 
fts many times harrowed and burnt, as be- 
' fore direded s the crop was extreamly good 

wh?re 
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where Jhtere was, the greateft quantity dF 
roots burnt, as on thad: part of the land that 
had not b^en ploived. die fummer before : 
when I fhewed the crop to people of ob-- 
fervation, they were convinced, that burn- 
ing was much better than to let the matter; 
rot. 

At the time of entering upon a farm of 
this fort, as many ihcep fhould be pro^ 
vided as can poffibly be fupported; for 
their excrements by folding will greatly 
enrich the land, and the proper fort for 
that purpofe is barren ones, from one to 
four years old ^ for if they were ewes that 
fuckle lambs, it weakens them, both hy 
driving them every night and morning be- 
tween their pafture and the fold, and like^ 
wife by being confined frotn their feed in a 
morning. 

The flieep ought not to be bred upon bet- 
ter land than that they are to be kept upon 
after; for if they were they would not 
thrive, and perhaps many of them diej 
therefore I wquld advife to buy them from 
land^ of the like nature ; and if they had 
been folded before, they will be much the 
propereft for the purpofe. , 

ThQ 
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The fize of the fold fhould be in pro^ 
portion to the number of fheep j two fu- 
pefficial yards to each will be enough, and 
that will manure the land in one night fiif- 
jBdently for a crop of wheat, which will be 
much lefs liable to blight, than if it was 
fowed upon land manured with dung from 
a ftable-yard. 

There are various methods praftifed in 
fowing of wheat, and where Mr TuU's 
rules are not followed, I have not found 
any better (upon lands that are well tilled) 
than to fow and plow in about ten pecks 
on an acre, and make the ridges about four 
yards broad j the feed will be better co- 
vered than if the land were plowed firft, 
and then harrowed to cover the feed : and 
the wheat will be lefs liable to be pulled up 
by harrowing in the fpring, either to kill 
the annual weeds, or to give cover to grids- 
feeds if fowed then. 

The whole month of 0<ftober is a very 
proper, time for fowing of w||iafr?' but 
where a farmer has more than he can do, 
then it is better to begin earlier, than to 
have part to do in November 5 for then it 
is a long time in coming up, and very lia- 
ble 
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bk to be deftroyed; in part by cooks ot 
othen.^wls. 

Th»re are many receipts: ta prcfen» 
wiaeaf from being Wighfced, byftcepdng tha 
feecfe before fov^ing in ftrong brines : but! 
jbave mot found any of them e£k£bual upoor 
^l forts of land ; and particuiautlyon fiich aa 
has undigefted manure in it, or where long 
gpa6 or ftubble h plowed in* at liie. time of 
fowing : I faw ah/inftanc^ of this in a piecft 
ofkfld, that had clpver upoa ift 'till June^ 
ViA after that was twice plowe4 before the^ 
time of fowing the wheat : part of the field 
1KM wet land, and that had not n^ich cbvcr 
upon it, hut a bad fort of long graft, that 
w»§ not killed by the fununer plowings, as^ 
the feafon proved moift: and there the 
corn was blighted, though the other parts 
were cxtreamly clean; the feed was all 
lleeped forty-eight hours in brine (made 
with two pounds of fait to each gallon of 
water), and mixed with lime the night ht- 

The laft day of fowing the fame field, 
there was a fmall quantity of feed wanted, 
and not having any fteeped, I ordered fome 
to be fowcd dry ; and though the land was 

not 
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not full of ^rafs, or undigefted dung, yet 
there was fome blighted ear$ in the crop. 

The like diflference has appeared by v*-^ 
rious forts of manures ; for I have knowa 
one part of a land folded with flieep, and 
the other covered in fummer with dung 
from a crew-yard, that was mixed vfith 
long ftraw, that did not rot before the time 
the wheat was fowed ; this part of the Wd 
produced blighted corn; and where the 
iheep were folded, the crop was other^ 
wife. To prevent the ill effe^s of ftable* 
manure in wheat-land, it may be carried 
out of the crew-yard and nodxed with \mm^ 
or foil from ponds or ditches ; and by turn- 
ing two or three times over in fumnaer, 
they will be mixed together, and fit to lay 
upon the land that is intended to be fowed 
widi wheat in the autumn ; dung thus pre- 
pared does not require to be mixed with th.e 
land before fowing, any other way than 
harrowing of it about, before the laft time 
of plowing. 

This niethod of preparing is extreamly 
proper for land that is kept conftantly in 
tillage ; but there is much lefs falts in the 
dung alone, than there was when firfl: 

made. 
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made, for moft of the falts drench from it 
with the water that may be frequently feen 
to run from a dung-hiil, either in the yard 
where it is made, or after it is made into a 
heap on another' place 5 and the fame dung 
would improve more grafs-land, was it laid 
on before it was rotten ; as it may be up- 
on a farm of that fort of land as I am treat- 
ing of. 

The manure that is made upon one of 
thefe new fkrms the firft year, L think can- 
not be better difpofed of than on the clover, 
and may be carried and fpread diredlly any 
time in the winter ; the propereft time for 
doing it is in frofly weather ; for then the. 
land will beft bear the carriage 5 and if 
there be fnow upon the land, it is the 
better; for when it diflblvcs, the falts from 
the manure will enter into the earth with 

it. 

Some part of the manure will appear as^ 
dry ftraw upon the land in the fpring, not- 
withftanding this, the clover will grow 
through it, and be greatly ftrerigthened 
thereby ; it will not only receive an ad- 
vantage from the falts which entered the 
foil, but the ftraw will fhelter it from the 

frdfts. 
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frbfts, afld keep the land from drying tod 
faft in the fpringi 

Manuring Upon ddvferi and pldwihg as 
before diredledi will render iht land fitted 
for wheatj thafl if it had been tilled in the 
fpringi and toany timfes in the fummer} 
for cloVer roots when killed^ are what 
wheat profpers greatly. 

Theire are two advantages feiiped by it > 
& good crop of ddVer^ and the expenee, of 
turning die dung-hill and carrying it a 
fecottcf time is fkvfedi 

The lands which arfe thattured With new 
dungi are riot fo liable to produce annual 
wcedsj as other lands \ for being laid up- 
bn the furface before ipringj the feeds 
grow then, and are afterwards killed by 
the clover over heading theto s there is hd 
ftianure from a farm^yard, but what has 
either cadlocks or other feeds in it 5 and 
iiotwithftanding the dung-hill may have 
beett turned twd or three times over, yet 
many of the feeds will remain found, and 
grow when they are near the furface. I 
have feen many inftances of this, even 
in dudg-hills that have laid tnore than one 
year; and land likewife that had been 

L grafs 
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grafs time out of memory, has produced 
cadlocks when plowed. ' . - 

I have before obferved, that a pigeon- 
houfe would be of great advantage upon a 
farm of barren land ; their dung makes 
very great improvement, either upon gfafs 
or tillage, efpecially for wheat; but a$ the 
method of ufing it is not familiar to all far- 
mers, I will therefore give it here, accord- 
ing as I have known it done with great 
fuccefs. 

A month (or if more the better) before 
you want it for ufe, it Ihould be taken 
from the place where it was made, and 
laid up in a heap in a dry room, and turn- 
ed over every week ; the 'lumps muft be 
broke 'till they are as fmatl as chaff, and 
if by turning they do not becc«ne fmall 
enough, it may be threfhed with flails, in 
like manner as corn is, to feparate it from 
the jftraw. 

About twenty heaped-up bufhels may be 
fowed upon an acre, and plowed in with^ 
the wheat, rye, barley, oats, or any other 
grain, or harrowed into land where turneps 
are to be fowed. 

Cole 
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Coal-afhes (that have been kept dry) or 
foot may be plpwed or harrowed in as the 
former, but a double quantity is required. 
The black earth from bogs is good manure 
when burnt, and fometimes it is done in 
large heaps, ^and the aflies carried to the 
lapd J but it is of more advantage to carry 
^t to the land firft, ^nd there burn it in 
little heaps as turf is. 

Lime for improving of land, is ufed va- 
rious ways, and fo is the quantity likewife, 
for an acre of land y for fome fort is much 
better than others, efpecially that which is 
made from hard ftones of a grey colour, 
it is more than double the advantage to land, 
than that which is made from chalk, or 
foft ftone 5 and the diifference betwixt that 
in the lump before it be flacked, and after 
it is become powder, is very great, for two 
bufhels of the former will produce more 
than three of the latter. 

If lime * be flacked before it be. laid 
upon tloe land, it m^y be ufed at the time 
of fowing wheat, as pigeon-dung is; and 

* In meafuring of lime, I fuppofe the bufhel tp, be 
heaped up. 

L 2 about 
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about fifty bufhels is fufficient upon an 
acre; but double the quantity of chalk- 
lime is required. 

Where it is poffible to bring lime to 
land in the lump,- it is of greater ad- 
vantage thaa if it was in powder ; for the 
heat it produces (when caufed to expand 
by moifture) greatly enriches the earth 
near it ; the method I think beft is, to 
make heaps at five or fix yards apart ; their 
fize in proportion to the quantity intended 
for the whole ; throw a fmall covering of 
natural foil over each of them; let it be 
fo thin that fmall fhowers may go through 
it; and immediately before you fow the 
land, fpread the heaps over the furface ; 
this improvement is proper for any of the 
former crops. If the farmer be obliged to 
provide the lime before the land be pre- 
pared for it, it may be laid in large heaps, 
with mud, or any fuperfluous earth from 
lanes or- the like, mixed with it : and let 
the whole be turned over once or twice, 
before it be carried to the land ; this mix- 
ture is proper for grafs as well as corn and 
turneps. 

The 
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The afbes whkh Soapboilers have drawn 
tfeeir lec8 from are good manure: about 
eight large cart-loads are enough upon an 
acre; but after they are laid on, it is proper 
to harrow the land before plowing, other- 
wife they would remain in large lumps. 

Human urine is an excellent manure, 
about twenty hogftieads, with proper til- 
lings, upon an acre, will make it very fit 
for a crop of wheat. 

Where there is ftrong clay to be met 
with near, it will pay the expence of car- 
riage by the improvement it would make, 
without any mixture of dung j but it ought 
to lay a whole winter upon the furface, 
and be many times harrowed; for that 
reafon it is propereft to be laid upon grafs- 
land, efpecially fuch as produces mofs, for 
clay will deftroy it, admit there be about 
twenty loads laid upon an acre. 

I am apprehenfive it will be impoffible 
the firft fummer and autumn to till*, ma- 
nure, and* clean, all the land that was 
plowed and fowed in the fpring : and 
what is, not got into good order may ftill 
be made ufeful, for though it is not pro-* 
per to fow with wheat, yet it may be 
L 3 fowed 
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fowed with rye in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and that will afFotd feed for {heep 
'till the latter end of March, and produce 
a crop afterwards ; otherwife it may be 
grazed 'till the beginning of June, and after 
that fowed with turneps ; this method will 
greatly improve the land, admit it be plowed 
three times, and the roots, &c. burnt after 
each time of harrowing as is before di- 
redted ; and if it be made quite clean may 
be fowed with oats or barley the next fpring, 
and grafs-feeds. 

If any of the land that was fowed with 
wheat be not clean enough to lay down 
with grafs-feeds, I w^uld advife the har- 
rowing in the fpring about four pounds of 
parfley feed upon an acre : and as early ^ 
poffible in the autumn the ftubble fhould 
be taken off the ground, this will caufe the 
parfley to thrive, by giving it more benefit 
of the fun's rays ; it will make very whole- 
fome feed for (heep for a whole year ; and 
their excrements will greatly improve the 
foil. The parfley roots will moft of them 
. die when the fecond winter approaches^ 
then I would advife it to be covered with 
clay, which fhould be harrowed 'till all 

the 
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the clods be difperfed ; the times of har- 
rowing muft be at fifteen or twenty days 
apart, when the clods are obferved to 
crack j this land will be very proper to be 
tilled in the fpring to get an early crop of 
turneps upon, and if prepared by plowing, 
harro,wing, and burning of roots, it will be 
. fit to fow with wheat in the autumn, and 
laid down with grafs-feeds, by being har- 
rowed and rolled in the enfuing fpring. 

Winter tares might be fowed in the 
month of Odtober, upon fome of the land 
that is not made clean ; they afford much 
feed for fheep in the fpring, and are like- 
wife good for milch-cows, or hprfes, when 
they are long enough to be mowed j and 
if the crop be eat upon the land, it may be 
prepared for rye in the autumn, or if any 
^mcndmeut be laid upon it it may produce 
wheat i but upon dry lands that are poor, 
I rather advife the fowing of rye, as being 
the moft certain to fuqceed, and is a very . 
ufeful grain for the fatteniqg of hogs, or 
to mix with wheat to make bread of: it 
renders it fweeter and lefs dry in the fum- 
mer than wheat alone, and more efteemed 
by many. 

L 4 Tie 
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The ordering of young ^rafs. 



THERE ought to be great cara 
taken of young grafs, cfpecially the 
firft winter and Ipring, or elfe a profperous 
crop may be deftroyed ) for their roots are 
but weak, and liable to be drawed out of 
the ground by (heep or horfes feeding up- 
on thjBm in the winter, and fpring r I have 
obferv^d the moft prejudice done to them 
immediately after a deep froft; for this 
reafon all cattle fliould be kept from them 
at fuch times ; and all young graces that 
are intended to make paftures for years to 
come, or others that are defigned for mow-r 
ing, fhpuld not hav<5r a borfe feed upon 
theni later than Odober, no^ earlier than 
May, admit thgy are eat in funimer. 
Cinquefoil, of all ages, fhould be pre- 
fiervcd from Jiorfes in like manner, 'till 
lifter it be mowed : and if it was poffible 
to keep all kinds of cattle off tlie young 
gsafs defigned for pafturage from Novem- 
p^r 'till April, it would be the ftrop^er fo? 
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It; but moft people are defirous to give their 
*iheep grafs when it is in tlicir power, and 
4are apt to put too many on at a time, which 
foon eats a trad of land very bare ; there- 
fore I would advife there fhould nevelr be 
more fheep in the winter upon young 
grafe, than half the number of the acres 
the field cootainsj that is, one upon two 
acres. 

Where dung can be had, a thinv cover- 
ing laid upon youn^ grafs in November, 
or December, will be of great advantage } 
or if ftrong clay can be met with near, 
i would advife to lay ten or twelve loads 
upon each acre; the various forts of 
weather in the winter will make it ten- 
der ; and whenever the clods are obferved 
to crack, a large thorn-bufh ihould be 
dragged with a horfe, all over the ground 
in a dry day ; or, for want of a large 
bufh, fmall ones may be ufed, by fix- 
ing them in a harrow, gate, fieak, or 
hurdle. 

The black earth from bogs, called peet, 
or mofs, may be ufed in like manner as 
clay; the /rod will have the fame eflfci^ 
pp it I but the afhes. made from it would 
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be of much grieater fervice ; when the land 
is made fine by harrowing, it fhould be 
rolled two or three times in the fpringj 
after the ftrong frofts are over, this will 
greatly ftrengthen^ the roots. 

This fort of land is very fubjed: to pror 
duce from feeds, either furz, broom, or 
heath ; ali of them are very prejudicial to 
grafs, therefore it is beft to draw them 
by hand the firft winter ; they will . come 
up beft when the ground is naoift, and di- 
rectly after the breaking of a froft; at 
this age they need not any inftrument to 
be -fixed in the ground : but if they are 
two or three years old, they cannot b^ 
taken up without a fpade, or fome other 
tool to loofen the ground, and by that, 
odier feeds are brought up to the furfaqe^ 
and produces' plants, and .many times part 
of the roots ar-e left in and does the 
like- 
There is frequently upon dry lands a 
large kind of thiftle, which comes plenti-r 
fully from feed ; it is beft to draw it up the 
firft winter, otherwife it will fpread to a 
great extent, and deftroy much of the young 
grafs. 
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If the common fort of" thiftlc, or any 
ether weeds, grow amoagft the young grafs 
which is made pafture of, they may be de- 
ftroyed by mowing two or three times in a 
fummer. 

If any of the former weeds groW a- 
mongft the faintfoine, or clover, intended 
to be mowed, they ought to be cut out 
with hooks, or knivtjs, that will weaken 
the roots, and render the fodder better than 
if they were fufFered to live 'till it was 
mowed. 



^he ordering of old faintfoine y and otlfer 
grajes. 



WHEN the land is covered with 
mcrfs it greatly weakens the graft, 
therefore it ought to be deftroyed; good 
manures are the moft efFe<ftual, but moft 
expenfivc> and are not to be come at in ali 
pkces; therefore other methods may be 
ufed that will be of fome fervice. 

Bufli^ 
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Bufh-hafrow^ng three or four times 
over in the fpring, each time contrary 
way to the other, will pull up much of 
the mofs, and kill fome of the other 
by covering it with earth from the warm 
fprouts. If faintfoine land, or others 
that are intended to be mowed, be ftrongly 
covered with mofs, the old fod walls, 
or any other earth would be of fervice 
alone 5 but much more fo mixed with* 
lime, or foot. 

Plowing immediately deftroys mofe ; 
but it is pity to deftroy a crop of faint- 
foine that is well planted, for old roots 
produce much ftjonger branches, and 
more in number than thofe that are 
yonn^. 

Lands fowed with trefoil, and white 
clover, that have been frequently paftured, 
may, at the end of five or fix years, be 
plowed and fowed with o^s ; and after 
that crop is taken off may be fowed with 
wheat, or rye, according as it is in 
ftrength 5 and if it be clean from couch, 
other grafs-fceds may be harrowed amongft 
the wheat, or rye, in the fpring 5 and if 
it be not clean, throw upon it parfley 

. • fc^d| 
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feed, for to feed off with ftieep die next 
winter, and fpring; after that till it for 
turneps ; but obferve this, to lay your 
dung upon it in the winter, and not 
after it is plowed, for the reafons I have 
given before. 

If you have too little faintfoine, or 
^ther mowing land, I would advife 
clover fetd to be fowed with the firft 
crop, and if manured in the winter, will 
produce much fodder, and a good crop 
of. wheat after ; amongft whicl> any kind 
of grafe-feed may be harrowed in at 
fpring. 

As this fort of land is liable to pro- 
duce much poppies amongft the cojrn; I 
will here obferve to my reader, an un- 
common, but expreditious, method of de- 
ftroying thern: when they are got about 
a foot high, hogs will eat them very 
greedily, and not injure the corn. 

Hogs are likewife of great fervice in 
fields that are fallowed, for they are ex*- 
treamly fond^ of eating all kind of thiftle» 
and cornbind, or convolvulous roots, which 
grow amongft corn. 

Oxen 
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Oxen are as capable of plowing, or other 
works about home, as horfe^ ara^ and inv- 
prove fancj-land by treading ; therefore, I 
think they are moft profitable cattle to do 
-that work, for they are kept at the leaft 
expence, as not requiring any corn, and 
Jefs liable to diftempe^s, or blemifhqs, than 
horfesare. 
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P A R T the Third. 

^ifi^S ^f ^<^ fir T^imber and Poles itpm 
barren Landsy by fowing it with Com. 

WOODS that are cut for poles roakq 
the earlieft profit, and the raifing 
of them from feeds will not be a great ex- 
pence : the land intended for that purpofe 
ought to be made cxtreamly clean from 
grafs, or weeds, before it be fowed ; 
trenching with fpades is the moft efFedliial 
method, but all lands will not admit of it 
for want of foil ; the expence is alfo great, 
and but few Gentlemen would like to have 
it done, where large plantations are intend- 
ed 5 therefore I (hall recommend the tilling 
of the land, and fowing it with turneps, 
where it is poflible to be done, as I have 
before diredled ; J will not limit the num- 
ber of times it ought to be plowed and 

harrowed. 
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harrowed^ for that muft be as neccffity 

requires. 

The turneps ought to be kept extream-^ 
ly clean from weeds, by howing, leaft any 
feed fhould be ihed^ and they ihould be 
cat upoft the ground by fheep, whofe 
cx^:reaients will greatly enrich the foil, 
and the earlier iC is doiie in the winter 
the better, for then there would be time 
to bring the land to a fine mould before 
ibwing, it may be done by once plowing, 
without any harrowing, for the froft will 
make the clods break. 

The cheapeft method I know of raifing 
wood is, by the feeds fowed with corn in 
the fpring: thofe I have propagated thar 
way are oak, Spanifh chefnut, alh, niaple^ 
and holly; thefe thrte latter muft have 
their feeds kept in fand, oir fine mould 
(in the open air, that they may have 
moifture), from the time they are gather-- 
ed, 'till March, or clfe they will not 
come up the firft year after fowing. 
Acorns and chefnuts grow a year earlier 
than the other feeds, and may be kept 
in a dry room, from the time they ai;iB. 
gathered, /till the next fpring; and if 

they 
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they be fbwed then they will come lip in 
May, or earlier, but they muft be laid 
thin, and kept with turning wheh firft 
gjithered, 'till they become dry^ or other-* 
wife they will make fprouta then^ and not 
grow aftet fov?ing* 

hktt the turneps are eat by flieeji, the 
land fhould be immediately fallowed, by 
which means it will become tender before 
it be fowed* 

The month of March is the pi^opereft 
time for fowing barley, or oats, and the 
other feeds may be fowed at the fame time ; 
where Mr Tull's Drill Ploughs are in ufe^ 
they are excellent inftruments for this work^ 
but for want of them si perfon fhould drop 
the feeds betwixt the hind horfe and the 
plough, in every third furrow,^ by that the 
rows* of plants will be at about a yard 
apart ; but as oaks, or chefnuts will not be 
required nearer each other than four or 
five yards, the acorns, or chefnuts need 
not be put into all the rows^ 

Half a peck of acorns or chefnuts, are 

enough upon an acre of land : but of the 

afli, and maple-keys, there may two 

bufhels be fowed on an acre^ I would 

M advifo 
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advife die fowing of the corn firft, and to 
plow it in, and not to ka^row it much 
after, for that will be liable to move the 
acorns from the rows they were fowed in. 
There ihould not be many hollies fov^ed, 
for they will not make much profit j 
though they are an ornament, and in fome 
meafure Shelter other trees from the winds. 

The plants feldom rife fo high the firft 
year as a man mowis, therefore they arc 
not in danger of being cut with the fcythes; 
but if they fhould be taller than common^ 
tjien the crop ought to be reaped ; and im- 
mediately after, the corn is taken off the 
land, the fpaces betwixt each row (hould 
be turned over with a breaft-plough, and 
the ftubble-grafs, &c. picked with hands 
from amongft the plants, this will give 
them air, and ftrengthen them greatly; 
and if' that work be repeated two or three 
times the next fummer, there will not be 
any more weeding required ; and if there 
was much corn fhed the land ought to be 
twice turned over the firft autumn. 

If a few feeds of birch, hornbeam, or 
beach, were put in, they will make large 
pdbB, at every time of cutting ; they oi^ht 

to 
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to be plactd at tjie grea^eft diftaiice they 

- poflibly can be from the oaks, or other 
trees intended for timber, otherwife they 
would overhead them, and either kill, of 
render them crooked. 

The fecond winter the plants will " be of 
proper fize to remove, and all the rows 
ought to be examined, and where thofe 
intended for underwood, are at' a greatej: 
diftance than three foot from each other, 
there fliould be fome planted 5 and where 
they are lefs than half a yard apart, there 
is as great a niceflity to take fome up (or 
elfe they will fpoil one another), by this 
means the vacancies may be filled j where 
there is a rock near the furface, neither 
oaks nor chefnuts will profper; there I 
recommend the planting of elms .of thre^ 

- foot high, at five yards apart ; their roc^ 
run more horizontally than the former, 
and will thrive better in fuch foil. Where 
plantations are in bleak fituations, two 
rows of firs, at fix feet apart on the boun- 
daries, would give great fhelter to thd 
other plants; and if there were one or 
two upon each *cre within, they would do 
the like. 

M 2 The 
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The like regard fliould be had to thofe 
fowed for timber 5 they ought to be a- 
bout five yards apart, and neither afh, nor 
other tree lefs than four foot from them, 
leaft they fhould overhead them ; this 
thing fliould frequently be obferved, and 
rather deflroy any plant intended for un- 
derwrood, than it fhould injure one defign- 
cd for timber. 

The fliapes of trees may be greatly im- 
proved in/ their youth, by taking off the 
ftrongeft of the collateral branches 5 it will 
mudh ftrengthen the upright, pr leading 
flioot ; and at every time of cutting the 
poles the like fhould be done ; it will be a 
great advantage to \ the underwood, for 
where the timber-trees have large branches 
left upon them, they either kill or weaken 
the others, by depriving them of fun, 
Und Kkewife of the dews, which very 
much feed all trees. The timber will like- 
wife be much better for it, if properly 
done J for if a large branch be fuffered to 
remain, it cauies a knot in the timber, if it 
keeps alive, but I have obferved many dead 
ones of a foot in length, or more, remain 
uppn the trees for many years; thefc 

are 
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are continually decaying, and the wet paflcs 
through their pores, and caufes the body 
of the tree to decay; but were either 
thofe, or the growing ones, cut off about 
^ inch from the body, the rind would 
grow over it, and preferve the timber. 

The part cut fliould be made extreamly 
fmooth, and quite perpendicular, other-, 
wife the wet will reft upon it, and enter 
thq body of the tree. 

Winter is the propereft time to take ofF 
large branches, for late in the fpring the 
rind will part from, the wood, and make a 
greater wound. I have caufed branches to 
be taken off of fix inches diameter, with a 
hand-faw, and after made even with a 
fmoothing-plane ; thofe cuts I have known 
covered in five years, and if branches be 
taken off in their youth, the wounds would 
much fooner be healed over ; when large 
branches are taken off in dry weather, a 
covering of paint will be of fervice. I 
have feen the ill efFedt of cutting large 
branches, at a fbot in length or more from 
the body of the trees, for fome of them 
have died, and the timber received wet 
through them 5 and thofe that lived, oc*- 
M 3 cafion 
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cafion the fame knot to remain in the body 
as though they had not been cut. 

I will not limit the number of years that 
the* poles muft ftand before they are cut, 
for on fomc land they profper much fafter 
than on others: and when they are of a 
fize fit for the ufe of ^e* country they are 
in, that undoubtedly will be the propereft 
time to cut them. 

I do not imagme any one will attempt to 
cut the poles 'till they are moft of them 
twenty».foot high, for then they will be fit 
for hop-poles, and many other ufes for a 
farmer $ and they will then have drawn 
tip the timber-trees with tall- and ftreight 
ftems 5 that is one of the reafons I choofe 
to plant them fo near as a yard to each 
other 5 for all trees grow better at that di- 
fiance, than thofe that ftand fingle : and 
though I propofe a timber-tree to be plant- 
ed at every five yards, yet I am fenfible 
they cannot fwell to any great bulk at that 
diftance, but will greatly fhelter each other, 
and efpecially when the poles are cut the 
firft time ; but at other times of cutting 
poles they may be part taken down, that 
is, fuch as are the weakeft, for the thickeft 

ought 
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ought to remain, as being the moft healthy, 
and likelieft to make ,the largcft timber j 
but at the time of thinning them, there 
ought to be nearly an equal diftance be- 
twixt thofe remaining. I think ten trees 
upon an acre is enough to remain for tim- 
ber ; but if the largeft of their collateral 
branches be taken off at every time the 
underwood is cut, there will be room to 
train up fome young ones amongft them,, 
without injuring the poles j the number I 
fhould advife upon each acre is twenty j 
that is, when the firft that was raifed are 
reduced to ten, then leave ten of the poles 
that come fmgle, and not from old roots, 
thefe ought to be of afh ; they will be exi- 
treamly ufeful at the next time of cutting 
the poles ; for they may befuppofed to be 
thirty years old, for fuch land as I am 
fpeaking of will not produce good poles in 
lefs than fourteen or fifteen years s and if 
ten poles be left at each time of cutting, 
there will then be ten of double age to take 
down. And when it is deemed rcquifite to 
fell fome of the timber, part of them may 
remain to compleat the former number* 
Afli will cleave at the age mentioned, and 
M 4 be 
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be of great ufe in carriage 5 but elm is not of 
much value *till it be a foot, or more in di-r 
ameter 5 for that reafon I do not advife any 
of them to be left, except they remain for 
timber, If the land be agreeable to oaks, 
fome few poles of it may be left, though 
they will not be ufeful fo early as a(h, yet 
they will at other times of cutting, for 
when they are fifty or fixty years old they 
will have hearts in them, and may either 
be taken dow^n or elfe left to make up the 
number, whep part of the large timber is 
taken down. 

I have had the care of thinning of woods 
that were about thirty years of age y fome 
chiefly afli, and others that were all oak j 
their rows were about a yard from each 
other, and many tall and ftreight trees of 
bofth forts 5 but one a(h-pole was of more 
value than two oaks : fpr that reafon I rc^ 
commend the fowing of both, rathpr than 
acorns alo^e. 

^ote. It would have been more profit to 
the owners, had they been thinne4 
earlier, for many of the poles were 
killed and decayed, by being ovcrheaded 
|)v others, 

, ^ Nt8t 
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N. B. There is a noble Duke (whofe name 
has been mentioned before), who has 
oaks more than fifty foot high, that 
were fowed with oats in one of his 
parks 5 but if a Gentleman choo&s to 
lofe the advantage of a crop of corn, 
they may be fowed alone, and then he 
may have the pleafure of feeing them 
grow early the firft fummer, in which 
5iey will make ftronger plants than the 
others, admit they are kept clean from 
iwreeds ; but at the end of twenty years, 
there will not be any perceptible dif- 
ference. 

When an old wood is become too thin 
of roots that produces underwood, at the 
time of cutting there fhould fome be pre- 
served near the vacancies to make up the 
deficiencies, vtrhich may be done in the 
following manner, viz. by cutting them 
fomething more than half through, as 
nigh to the root as poflible; then prefs 
them flat to the ground, in the places that 
are too thin ; but all branches fhould be 
cut off, and a trench of fix inches wide, 
grjd two or three deep, (hpuld be made 

for 
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for them to lay in ; but before they arc 
fixed, a cut fhould be made at a foot from 
each other, on the under fide, which caufes 
them to make roots, if part of them be 
covered with earth, the others that are bare 
will put forth branches. 
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Raifing Jf^ood^ by plantings both for Tmber^ 
and Poles. 



BY planting, a Gentleman may earlier 
obtain growing trees upon his eftate, 
than by fowing the feeds amongft corn ; I 
would not advifc any one to do it upcm 
barren land before it has been properly 
cultivated ; for I have known feveral balk- 
ed of their expetflations by fuch attempts. 

The land that is intended for timber 
and poles, ought to be prepared before 
planting ; as that for the raifing of hedges 
upon. ^ > 

If a Gentleman be provided with plants, 
they will profper beft to have them put in 

before 
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l^eforc any corn be fowcd upon the land ; 
the fuccceding crop will pay the expence 
he had been at before, and likewife of 
planting (exclufivc of purchafing the plants) 
if the work be done immediately after the 
turneps are eat, there does not need any 
more plowing to prepare it. The land 
ought to be plowed as foon as the corn is 
taken off, then that which was fhed will 
grow, and become good feed for fhecp by 
the end of Oftober, which will likewife im* 
proVe the foil ; but obferve, that after plow- 
ing the land fhould be immediately harrow- 
ed, and the ftubble and all other combufti- 
blcs that the harrows draw out fliould be 
burnt in fraall heaps, and the afhes fpread 
over the land, which will be nearly an equi« 
volent to the falts which the crop of corn 
had drawn from the foil. 

There ought to be a number of {heep 
fufiicient to eat the young corn clean down 
to the earth by the middle of November, 
for that is a proper time to begin to plant. 

The plants intended for timber may be 
oak, chefnut, and elm; this latter to be 
from layers that have been planted one year 
irom the toother plant, and the other two 

kinds 
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kinds to be two or three years old, but not 
more, for tall plants will not profper if the 
lituation be high ; and if they have been 
kept clean from weeds in the nurfery, and 
not been too thick, it is not material whe- 
ther they have ever been removed or not at 
that age. 

Thofe I would recommend for under- 
wood are, afh, maple, birch, beach, horn- 
beam ; and for the fake of their bloflbms, 
a few wild cherry^plants, at two years old> 
are vtry proper, about a foot in length, 
and if they be more I would have them 
cut to that fizc. 

To make more variety of colours there 
may be fomc of the afp, arbale, or black 
poplar, and alfo fome red fallows and wil- 
lows, thefe are all raifed from cuttings, and 
are very ufeful in poles, as well as for rails, 
or any fort of common fencing; befides, 
fallow makes very durable hop-poles, and 
is likewife much ufed by the turners and 
clog-makers ; and, in fhort, no trees grow 
freer upon dry barren land than thofe laft 
mentioned. 

There are various kinds of fallows, but 
the beft is eafy diftinguifhcd from the 

others. 
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others, it has broad .leaves almoft round, and 
ihc rind of the young wood is of a bright 
brown colour, and the poles are the fame 
at heart. 

Before planting I do not dig the ground, 
nor make holes for the pole-wood, for as 
the foil is thin they ought to have as much 
of it under their roots as is poffible ; and to 
obtain that, I lay their roots upon the fur- 
^ce, and earth upon them. It is a nuethod 
I have known praftifed for near forty years, 
upon various forts of land with good fuc- 
cefs ; and I have found it to have the heft 
efFeft of any upon thin folk, where there 
was either a rock, creach, or gravel near 
the furface; but as all fbch are deemed 
burning lands, fome people I have known 
to plant deep, with an intent to guard 
againft drought, but their works have not 
profpered. 

The firll inftrument that is made ufe of 
for this work is a common plough, drawed 
by two horfes double ; the nxan that holds, 
guides the horfes without any driver, and 
along one fide of the plot turns a furrow 
inwards, fo far as the plantation is intended 
to be J then returns at the diftance of fix 

feet 
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feet from the outfide of the former (or 
from the part cut by the colter) y thefe two 
furrows form a bed of four feet in breadth ; 
and by returning back at two foot from the 
fecond furrow, that forms a fpace of four 
foot betwixt the beds Ukewifej though 
there is two foot of earth unmoved in the 
middle of it ; and in like manner the whole 
trad of land muft be divided. 

I would advife to have the firft furrow 
made crooked, and all the others parallel 
to it; for where the trees are in ftreight 
lines there is a ftronger current of wind 
pafles betwixt then) than if they ftood pro- 
mifcuofly, neither are they fo agreeable to 
look upon. 

The plants intended to produce poles 
muft be placed firft, and thofe raifed from 
ieed fliould be taken up with care, leaft the 
roots fhould be broke off, for it is not pro- 
per to lofe any part that can be faved, nei- 
ther fhould they be fuffered to lay out of 
the ground to be dry, or penetrated with 
froft, for the fmall fibres are liable to perilh 
by either, and they are the moft ufeful 
parts of the roots, and ought to be pre- 
served ; for whoever takes up a new planted 

tree 
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tree in the fpfing, nuly obfef ve they are (h« 
firft that make new rodt^, arid undoubtedlj^ 
colledts juices from the earth> Which form* 
leaves and branches. 

The cuttings of fallow fhduld be abouf 
twelve or fourteen inchds loftg ; and of 
wood more than one year old^ tWo or three 
is the propereft. 

The poplars I have obferved to grow the 
freeft when there is a young bud at the 
end; but there muft be a part in the 
grotind that is two years old, for youngei* 
wood will not make roots* 

An acre of land will require about five 
thoufand five hundred plants j when the 
ground and plants are prepared, they muft 
be laid in the beds about two foot apart on 
each fide, with their heads refting^ upon 
the furrows, and about even with the out^ 
fide of them s immediately after, they muft 
be covered with the two foot of earth that 
was left unplowed betwixt the beds 5 but 
as the land will be made firm by fheep 
treading upon it, it 4s poflible that great 
clods may rife in digging, but fuch I would 
not chufe to have laid diredlly upon the 
toots, but to cover them firft with thin 

fpitSy 
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fpits^ or fuch as are broke fmall i arid let 
them be geiitly trod down to each plants 
as well the cuttings as thofe with roots; 
and lay more earth on after, 'till the middle 
part of the beds be raifed even with the 
tops of the plowed furrows that \frere 
throwed upon the fides ; the two foot of 
earth left unplowedi will not be fufficicnt to 
raife the beds fo as to cover the roots, ex-^ 
cept it be taken away deeper than the 
plough went on each fide : but that mufi: 
be done by finking the whol6 fpace or 
alley betwixt the beds ; this will occafion 
one part to be more than a foot higher 
than the other ^ and it may pofiibly be 
indagined, that the wet would defcend too 
early from the plihts, and for want of moi*^ 
fture they would riot prdfpcr, efpfeciilly 
where there is either a rock, creach^ ot a 
ftrong bed of gravel near the furface 5 I am 
convinced by experience, that plants thrive 
much better this way than 6thers on the 
like foil, planted where the furface was 
even} and fhere are ftrong reafons why 
they fhould s fof in the firft place, the roots 
have more foil to feed in, as being fur-^ 
ther from the dry and barren ftrata ol 
N gravelj 
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gravel, &x:. and during the time the bed^ 
fupport them, the other hard matters in 
the alleys are improved by the frofts, and 
rendered tender enough for the roots ta 
enter 5 which the horifisontals naturilly da 
as they increafe in length, and toeet with 
foil that they can penetrate, he it ever fo 
nigh the furfece j and when they are en- 
tered the alleys, or fpaces betwixt the beds, 
if the wet runs from the one part it enters 
upon the other where there art roots, and 
it is impofGble the ^et fliould defcend di- 
redly downwards to the gravel fo early 
dirough the foil of the beds, as it can do 
upon the even furfece where the covering 
t>f civth is not moire than half the thicks 
nefs. 

This method of planting >is as proper 
whete there is a ftrong clay near the fur- 
face, as it is on the odier foils. 

What I have faid upon planting for 
poles, or underwood, I hope will be un- 
derftood by thofe who defire to make ufe 
of the rules laid downji but* the method 
of planting on the fame land for timber, 
is to be done afterwards, and in a difTerent 
manner. 

The 
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The plants for timber ought to be taken 
tip with the fame care, that is, iiot to Icflen 
the quantity of roots any^ more than cannot 
poffibly be avoided, neither fhould they be 
fuffered to be dried ; for that reafon it 
Would be proper to have the holes made 
for them before they are taken from the 
nurfery; the holes muft be of different 
forts, according to the fizes, and kinds of 
plants they are intended for ; for an oak, 
chefnut^ or any other plant that ought to 
have their tap-roots preferved^ fjiould have 
deeper holes than thofe that have only ho-* 
rizontal ones; however, there fhould be 
room for them to be fully extended, in like 
manner as they grew in the nurfery^ 

The elms, of the age I propofed, will 
not require holes to be made for them moref 
than five inches deep, for their roots run 
horizontally, and if the uppertnofl: be only 
two inches below the furface it is enough 5 
for when the holes are deeper thin thd 
plants require^ it only caufes a neceflity of 
having earth put in again before planting j 
and by laying light at firfl it fettles aftet, 
and the plant with it, too much below 
the furface; and I think it beft to have 
N 2 the 
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the holes folid at bottom, with a coher- 
ing of light earth about an inch thick, for 
the roots to reft upon ^ but it is not of any 
fervice to make preparations for them to 
ftrike deepen 

I imagine a yard will be wide enough for 
a tree of a year old ; but it is pofGble fomc 
may require more ; if *fo, an addition may 
be made at the time of planting. 

The diftance propofed for the elms, &c. 
is about five yards apart ; and though many 
of the beds are but eight foot from each 
other, yet there may be fome plants for 
timber upon all of them ; for if they are 
at eight foot from each other upon every 
bed, and planted in quincunxes, they will 
be nearly the diftance apart that is pro- 
pofed. 

The depth of the holes for oaks, and 
chefnuts, of two or three foot high, ought 
to be at leaft eighteen inches deep, and 
three foot wide in the top, that the upper- 
moft roots may be extended to their full 
length 5 but the holes need not be more 
than a foot broad in the bottom, to receive 
the tap-root, which ought to be preferved 
of as great a length as can be at the tinoe 

of 
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of taking up in the nurfery, and all the 
others ought to have the like care taken of 
them, and not fufFered to become dry be- 
fore planting 5 but all roots that are cut 
with a fpade fhould be made a little fhorter 
with a fharp knife, to make them fmooth, 
by which they will heal over the earlier, 
cfpecially if the cut be made on the under 
fide. 

Though the pl^ts here propofed are but 
finall, yet there ought to be two menr em- 
ployed at each tree at the planting of them ; 
the one to put earth to them, and the other 
to place the roots j for thofe that grew ho- 
rizontally before moving, fhould be placed 
in fuch pofitions again, as nigh as poffible j 
and to do that, the perfon that has the plant 
in his care, muft hold up the horizontal 
roots 'till the other man has filled the hole 
with fine earth, as high as the part that 
they proceed from; then extend them 
fingly upon the earth, as far as they will 
reach, and a covering of two inches thick 
upon the uppermoft will be fufficient ; and 
that ought, when gently trod down, to 
be even with the furface of the bed s the 
Jeading branch of all the kinds mentioned 
N 3 ibouW 
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^lould be preferved \ but if there be many 
collaterals^ part ought to be taken off; but 
not altogether, only thin them by taking 
off the ftrongeft, and leaving thp others i 
for were all the under ones taken away, 
and the upper ones left, it would render 
the plant, topr heavy. 

Trees of this fize vvill not want tying for 
to keep them fteady ; but they ought to be 
obferved in the fpring, and the earth trod 
down upon theni, for the frofts are Hablo 
to lighten the earth, and loofen the plant \ 
where trees have much the greatefl: part of 
their roots preferved, they will not require 
watering ; fo that keeping them clean fron^ 
weeds is all th? expence required the firil 
fummer. 

It would be of gteatadvantage to the plan- 
tations, if there wer^ firs upon the bounda- 
ries, and likewife a few in other parts, if 
the trad of land was large, they would {bel- 
ter the other trees 5 the diftance of fix foot 
fropn each other on the outfides, and two 
rows of them would meet each other and 
mak^ a good appearance, efpecially if they 
were of different, forts, for that would make 
variety pf coloiu's ^ an4 they WQuJd ^fwer 
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fbt intent of fheltej- , as well as though they 
were of one ^ kind only, for any of thena 
will grow well upon dry land > but I fhoul4 
choofe to have the feweft of the Scotch 
firs, the wood being very porous, and fuch 
as the ordinary white deal is cut out of, 
which is much le^ valuable than yellow, 
that the fpruce and iilver afibrd; this j[ 
fpeak from experience, as I have feen all 
the three kinds broke up from one planta- 
tion. 

, FirjB may be replanted with fafety, of al- 
moft any fize, if they have been properly 
managed in the nurfery ; but where many 
^re required to fhelter a wood of foreft^ 
trees only, I imagine large ones will icldom 
jbe made ufe of, as being much more ex- 
pence than finall ones y for if they are to 
be purdis^ there is great odds in the 
price, ai>d lijkev^ in carriage; :^nd if ^ 
Gentleman has them by him, the expence 
joi planting and confining afi^r, would be 
more than ,]^ants of two or three foot high 
mi^ht be bought for, and fi^ch would not 
j-equire either ftakes or lines, and that k 
the (vK that J fhould chopfe to plant ; for, 
4n ihort, others wpuki tje hgrd to meet 
N 4 with^ 
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vrhh, for diere are but few gentlemen whq 
^cep large numbers in their nurferies of 
^welve oir fifteen feet high : neither do nur^ 
fcry-men, except they are under contradtji 
|nade fome years before. , 

To render firs of all fizes fafe in their rer 
iiioval (efpecially to mountainous fituations)^ 
fhey ought to have flood no more than one 
year in the nurfery fince the lafl time of 
ifheir being re-plantdd, or two at the mofl : 
for whpn they fland longer and appear 
^nore vigorous, there is the greater hazard 
in their removal j for when they make long 
fhoots, it is a fign that the rpots have in- 
pr^afed greatly in length, by vv^hich means, 
^he fmair fibres are at a great diflance from 
^he flem, for they are always near the ex- 
tremities of the large roots; and except 
more than common care be made ufe of, 
the fibres would many of them be cut off* 
in the taking up of the tree, which would 
f ither kill or greatly weaken it. I have 
inade many pbferv^tibns of the roots of va- 
riops kinds pf firs and pines a year after 
planting, both of thp 'living and dead, 
^hich informed me the fmall fibres were 
the moft ufefui parts of the roots; foj: 
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^hofe that died had few or none but large 
ones, and the living ones I found were 
chiefly fupported by the fibres they were 
renioved with, for die ftrong ones that had 
been cut fhort and had not any fibres upon 
them decayed, for they never made any 
new ones through the rind, as they do of 
moft other kinds of trees ; from thefe ob- 
servations \ make it a yule, th^t whatever 
tree will not form a branch through the 
rind above ground, will not make a new 
fibre through the rind of a ftrong root. 
Thofe trees that are removed annually their 
ftrong roots never extends far^ and are al- 
ways full of fibred. It is cafily difcovered 
if they have been removed only one year, 
for if the plant be two or three feet higk 
the laft made fhoot will be much ftiorter 
than the others below it, if it had been 
more than one year unremoved before ; and 
if it had been re-planted two years, the laft 
made (hoot will be longer than that under 
it 5 and by counting the number of fhoots 
^at annually increafe in length, (hews 
the number of years it ftood unremoved. 
Spme times a tree that lives makes but a 
yery weak (hoot, and fparcely puts out any 
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leaves, or otbcrwife but very , fhort ones j 
iucb trees I ihguld not chufe to take up, 
for it denotes but few young roots; but 
ithofe that are full of leaves of a lively 
colour are ntiarks of good roote, an4 ia 
great plenty, notwithftanding the laft madp 
{hoot nuy chance to be a fhort one, wtd 
jiich tree? of any fize may fafely be re*- 
moyed. 

TJie two Mr Perfeits, nurfery-men ^ 
Pontefraft in Yorkfhire, take very ftridjt 
car€ of their pines and firs,, t^ey will not 
^4 any that is more than a foot -high to a 
^fn^l^man, but fuch as w^re re^plante^ 
^ly a ye^ before; I have faacj the care ^of 
j;re^ Dumber^ that ^came i^om them, ai^ 
liave not Ipft ip, the whdLe i^xQjuck as on^ 
^ikmt in a hui^dred, though fpme tim^ 
4hey hav^ b^n a noion^ upon tlie roa4» 
t)y the nayig^t^ns being ftc^pped hyk&k^ 
^fee rivers they were brought ^ong ; the 
fviant of trees being properly xenK^ved i$ thp 
caufe of .many dying* If a gentleman cm^ 
pot meet ^ith i^ch trees direfl;ly, as l^ve 
been femdvod the jFciar befpr^j iwhen he 
idefires them, he had better wait a year, 
^than h^ mortified by the figlit of fome dead 

. . and 
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imd others weak in his plantations^ as 
there cotifequently muft be if they had ftood 
}ong unremoved ; contrads might be made 
^ith nurfcry^men |k> prepare them for the 
purpofe, and it is much fafer to do it in the 
fame ground, than to move them to others 
at a great diftance, for in the carriage more 
of the fibres would be l^roke 0^ and others 
dried. 

, Firs and pines, or any ever-^greens and 
larchesi, may be removed in mild weather, 
from September 'till April s but the latter 
end of March 'till the middle of April I 
think the fafeft feafoa: for tho£e {^nted 
in the autumn muft be expofed to the winds 
for iix months befere they ^an n^ake any 
pew roots, and they often fuffer greatly hj 
it 5 and if trees are to be brought from 
places at a great diftance, it is uncertain <iC 
iine wither continuing 'till they are plants 
cd, admit it was at the time they w^e 
laken up» 

Notwithftanding I have recommended 
the planting of them in the fpring, yet the 
^lolest ought to be made for them in the 
winter ) for froft and changes of weather 
WJl} imke th^ fs^tb $m m ^ to their 

r.ootsu 
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roots. The extent and depth of the hole* 
ouglit to be according to the fize and 
kind of the trees 5 for the filver fir, pine, 
s^ef, ftone pine, and others that make 
tap-roots, ought to have deeper holes, 
than the afli, pine, larch, fpruce fir, and 
fuch others whofe grtateft parts of the 
roots run horizontally: but there fhould 
be extent enough for them to be laid 
Uraight, about two inches below the fur- 
face 5 and if fmall plants, there is not oc- 
cafion for any more earth to be laid upon 
lhcn> 5 but if large, a hill may be raifed about 
fix inches higher, it will help to keep them 
fteadier 5 but is not of any other fcrvice to 
the trees, therefore it would be as good for 
them if it was taken away when they have 
been planted a year ; if four cords were 
fixed to each large tree, and the other ends 
tied to flakes drove into the ground, 
there would not require any hill of fearth 
upon the roots s but a little littet ch: the 
like over the roots, would prevent the 
earth becoming too dry j and if their young 
roots were preferved they would not require 
any watering; for the fuccefsin planting 
greyly depends U|>0n the trees being care- 
. fully 
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fully taken up, but as there certainly 
muft be fome roots loft, therefore to pre- 
ferve the health of the tree fome branches 
ought to be taken oflF; a few of the ftrongeft 
will be of as much fervice as many little 
ones, and by taking only one or two. at 
every joint, the ftem will ftill remain co- 
▼ered to the bottom, which is an ornament^ 
and likewife makes more (helter in the 
front of a plantation, than if all the lower 
branches were taken away. 

The fmall plantations upon each f^m 
ought to be (heltered in like manner : for 
the winds would have more force, uponi 
them than where the number of trees are 
greater, for thofe would in fome meafure 
be a guard for each other. . 

The landlord and tenant ought to divide 
the profits that would arife from the plan- 
tations on the farms : for though in reality 
the tenant pays rent for the land, yet the 
landlord muft be at the expence of plant- 
ing j and therefore ought to have a cer- 
tain number of trees preferved for timber 
upon each acre, exclufive of the firs in 
front, for thofe ought not to be cut down 
'till they are dead- 

If 
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If there be ten trees upon each acre, they 
will fometime or other be worth the money 
funk in planting the whole, with com*^ 
pound intereft upon it y and if the tenant 
has the poles he wtll be wdl paid fof the 
ufe of the land he rents ; for they would 
bc'of great ufe to him for making fleaks 
to divide his turneps, and many otfier forts 
of fencing ; the willows, fallows, poplars, 
dps, and birch, will be fit to cut in ten or 
a dozen years ; but the afh-poles would 
not be fo large, therefore had better 
rem&in 'till the next fall, then they would 
be fit for many parts of carriages, and 
likewife ploughs and harro'^s 3 and as 
it is proper to let the afties ftand longer 
than the other poles, they ought (at the 
time of planting) to be difperfed all over 
the plantation, and not many of them to^ 
gether, for where they ftand near each 
other they do not arrive at a bulk larger 
than hop-poles ; if one be left at every teii 
or twelve yards that will be enough ; and 
if there be more,, they ought to be cut 
4own when the other poles are : and if it 
he in a country where hop-poles or fmart-^ 
hoops are not wanted, there ought not to 

be 
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bfe many nlore than that number pkrited i 
if coal be dqar in the neighbourhood, good 
burning wood is valuable, and fomt bkdite 
might be left for that piirpofe 'till ih^ 
fecond cutting, in like manner a6 is pro« 
pofcd for aflies. 

There ought to be upon every farm ^ 
many feparaie plantations as to have one 
cut every yt^t 5 for cutting only part of a 
wood at a time, occafions damage to the 
ftock by carriages coming in every year 5 
and that part ftanding deprives the other 
of fun 3 the fize of each planfotion ougltf 
to be In proportion to ^ farm> fo a$ to 
afford wood fufficient for the tenant^s Ufe. ' 
The manner of cutting the wood fliOuld 
be fully fpecified in the leafes ; und a large 
penalty 1^ upon both tenant and landlord^ 
if either (hould injure the other'6 prt>perty $ 
efpecially if the tenant was to cut off the 
top of a tree of any kind that was adapted to 
ftand for timber; that is a thing too frequent-^ 
ly praftifed, for after that is done the tree is 
called a pollard, and the branches they make 
become the tenant's property, and he gene- 
rally cuts them every nine or ten years; this is 
too common a pradtice where oaks, elms, &c. 

grow 
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grow in hedges; for I have f«n man^ 
thoufand ufcd in that manner, by which 
they are not fit for many other ufes than ta^ 
burn I though had they riot been headed, 
would have now been fit for fliip-timber, 
and of great value to the landlords ; I late- 
ly obferved fome oaks, whofe bodies are 
more than three foot in diameter, yet not- 
of much value; for they have been pol- 
lards, though mainy years fince, and by re* 
ceiving wet at the places where they were 
cut, the lowed parts of them are decayed ^ 
though by the bulk of their branches above, 
they do not appear to have been headed 
widiin the laft fixty years ; they have large 
fpreading tops, thoagh coarfe, and but of 
little value ; therefore thofe that are now! 
pollards would never make good timber ^ 
but by cutting them as ufual, they 
yrill be more profitable than though their 
heads were preferved; yet if there could 
be a law that would prevent young ones 
being made pollards, it Would tend greatly 
to the advantage of landlords, and likewifo 
increafe the quantity of timber in thd 
nation. 

Such 
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Such Gentlemen as have great numbers 
of young trees upon their eftates, it is im- 
poffible for their ilewards daily to obferve 
them all, for that realon many trees have 
their tops taken off without die owner's 
knowledge ; but if there was a reward to 
be given for every informer of fuch prac- 
tices, there are many for the fake of gain 
would make the ofieoders known. 
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PART the Ftfth. 

Raffing of Wood upon barren Lands that 
cannot be^flowid. ' - - * ' 

THERE is fome land which pro- 
duces but litde grafs of any kind, 
and cannot be improved by plowing, for 
the greateft part of it's furface is a rock, 
without any fort of earth upon it 5 the on- 
ly m et hod ihat I know to make an int=- 
provement is planting ; and I have had ex- 
perience enough to know, that nlany kinds 
of tr«es vvill grow in fuch places, if there 
be earth enough to cover their roots pro- 
perly at^ the time of planting ; for when 
they extend they find cavities in the rocks, 
and make entrance. But as fuch barren 
fituations are generally mountainous, fuch 
Jciads of ^rees fhould be adapted to them as 
'will refift tempeftuous winds. 

One 
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One fort \kU been highly recommended 
for thje purpqfe, yet I think th«re are pthcr* 
jpaore preferftWe, which I have knpwa 
them tp pfef§rv« Aek leqtding branches* 
yfhm they feaw.ifeQd fiiigl^ ijppn the very ^ 
tops of mountains ; whereas the others wilj 
pjQt grow ftraight in a clofe nurfefy with- 
0wJ ^ipg confifled to poles ; thpagh ther<? 
i^ ^an Undeuiabte relation of ' thpre being; 
fouaiQ <jf the .kind extreamly ttU, upon ^ 
Jiigh mountain in a climate much* eaftward 
pf this na^on. 

\ I fappofc tfeer? have been great num*- 
bers there, which hftve (haltered e^h oth^f 
te d^elr youth : but the j^sujts .^ri^ d^ in 
our iriurferi^, and but few GeijitJemeB 
w[ould purcbafc a number of ihem to p^apjt 
% large tra<9: of land with them only, fop 
/at firft planting they ought not %o be more 
than five foot apart in iiigh iit\^tions, foji: 
dw nearer they are the fafter they advance 
in height^ by being a fence to each other* 

I will recommiend fuch as I have ob- 
served to grow tolerably Well in the lik^ 
.fituations, even fpme that are fea-marks. 

The filver fir J I know one growing almoft 
fingle, having only two or three low ones 
* O 2 . about 
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?ibout it, upon a very high hill, where it is 
^ully cxpofcd to all winds, from fouth-weft 
to north-caft 5 it preferveS it's leading branch, 
though it does not advance fo much in 
height as others that I have feeo in lower 
fituations, ' , - 

The fpruce and Scotch firs will grow, 
but the latter is more' fubjed to loie it's 
head than either of the others, and does not 
make fo valuable wood whfen cut up for ufe. 

The larches and hollies I have feen 
grow tolerably well 5 the fycamore, birch, 
beach, a(h, and oak, the feme, where great 
numbers were together, 
' When a Gentleman thinks of covering 
fuch unprofitable lands vnth trees, he ge^ 
nerally choofcs to have it planted that he 
inay early fee the improvement ; but there 
would be the mod certainty of fuccefs from 
fowing feed of the forementioncd plants in 
a promifcuous manner, after the land was 
prepared for their reception. 

This fort of land generally has tn un- 
even furface, the higheft parts being not 
any thing elfe but large bodies of ftorte, 
with fhort mofs growing upon them ; and 
oh the other parts of the furface there is fomc 
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earth with heath, broom, fern, br long 
paofs, growing upon it j thefe lowcft parts 
arc the propcreft for trees to grow in, but 
it muA be made clean before either fowing 
or planting, or othcrwife the plants would 
be fmothered, nay, there would be a dif- 
ficulty of getting earth ; for I have known 
where it was not any deeper than four of 
five inches in the beft parts, aiKl was full of 
the forts of roots as I luive mentioned lately. 
The way to clean it is to take up what 
is there growing, and lay it in heaps in the 
places that are propereft for planting ; and 
if It be only grafs and long mofs it will rot 
in one fummer, by being turned over three 
or four tinges in dry weather ; but if there 
be ftrong ftems and roots of heaih or 
brck)^^ it will be bed to burn it in little 
he^s, one at every place where a trfee is 
intended ; thb will deftroy both root and 
branch, and likewife many feeds, and 
make richer foil than if they only lay 'till 
rotten. There cannot be any certiun di^ 
ftance betwixt each tree, for they mud be 
only where there is earth for them ; but if 
they could be within a yard of each other 
it would be better than if further apart« 

O 3 If 
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If the feeds be fotved aflfer the corribiftl-? 
bics .were leither rotted or barnt, the hills 
where they were ihould be firft fpr^ad 
about in tihofe places only where fliere is 
fome foil, for they will not be ctf my 
fervice where there is ' ftof any thing b^t 
ftone: thi8*\V<3rk rAay bB done in opert 
weather frorti November 'till March 5 th« 
ISr and birch feeds may be thrown upon 
the ground withodt the trouble of covering 
theffl, for the frbft and mnt wiH give 
thdm poflfeflionj the oihersi that are larger 
ftiould have holes made for them iki ^tl| 
ffo^rriot^abb to their fiae^ but f6f ah 
ftcorrt which IS krgeft^ theymeed nbt «oi> tai 
ftbovfc three inches 5 they will gtmt w 
Welt 'At bnife inch ddep-, bcft Wilt beftiori 
Uabie to^ dBftru(aion by -rtiifce and .rooks i 
i& th(t feedfe ^re not very ft^i^ly,' put «i 
half ft do:*«i ivhere bniitffeeb d^firtti; for 
k Is ieafy to thin themv^cte tooimttyj 
land ftmohgft the others itKsl I hfaveiyi«fti- 
lioncd, t)>ere may ' ht {tmst of the comMvdn 
(felder^ whidh vvillgmty ifrwlj^ «tid feplp^^^^^ 
(lieltir them that mftke- tilow valnabJ^ 
tfe«5: and likewifo wturcnthbrn^ but>th* 
^$4$ of it ^nd thci a(h i)ught to faav# 

been 
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been kiept in earth a year before, Jand; liSc^ 
wife the holly and yew. 

» • 

. Plofiting ammgfi Stones. 

TH £ plants for mountains and rocks 
ought to be (hort, but very fliff, not 
Jiaving ibeen fuffered to grow too near each 
xrther in a clofe and well fhcltered imrfery^ 
jiekher fliouild any of them ftand more thaja 
» year after they are removed, and that 
if poflible, ought to have been in a fituation 
^arly as.opcn as the place they are intended 
Cor^ and 'if a gentbaian had a piece ofjtobf- 
t2i\M good land near it, he would find an 
^^dvafitage to move his plants then &»r one 
y^te ; it would inure them to thexUmater, 
€nd their roots JwcMiId not fuifer fo nuxch in 
carriage as from pboes zt a great dsftance. 

As there will aat be depth, of foii a- 
mongfl^rocks to receive long tap-roots, «ht 
plants. tbiat naturally . make thi^ ihquld 
have them cut ^ when they are |>lanted in 
the niarfery t but in the taking thim up be- 
fore, allthe^upporpnoft roots fbould be pre- 
fcrved from froils, fun, or drying winds> 

O 4 and 
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•nd trendies (hould be.txmdc in the nurfery 
to receive them at full length, not fuffer^ 
ing them to be crammed up on a heap } 
pcither (hoi^ld any of their ends be cut oflFg 
for thofe fibres are what the plants muft 
be fupported by when their tap-roots arc 
taken c^. Plants that are about eighteen 
inches high may be placed in the nurfery, 
but not nearer than a foot of each other % 
for (landing too clofe, or weeds being fuf- 
fered to grow amongft them in the fum« 
iner, would render than improper for the 
fitaation they are to be moved to. 

The different kinds 6i plants make the 
noft agreeable appearance when planted 
'prdmifoiouily ; and as to .their diilanoe, it 
cannot fioffiUy be regular, for the* i;io<dtt 
will notiidmtt of it> but the plac^ thfift 
will receive them, muft be examined before 
the burning of the vegctii>les that grow 
there: aod.fbme time before pkmting, let 
iK^le^bemade in thofe peaces iodeep (if k 
k po0ib]ie) as the roots^ may be covered 
fi)ttr inchefi with earth, &>r that will be 
tlM only thing they can have to keep them 
Aeady, as there canned any ftakes be fijted 
10 tic them to* 

Tbo 
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^ The btfft 6me for planting in l^Ie^ fi^ 
tuadons, is: a$ htte in tbe fpring as it cka 
f>offibly be Amc with iafety$ for in. April 
. it may rcafonably be cxpcded diat the mc^ 
ftormy wtather is over, and any of thofe 
kinds of trees that I mention, may Mely 
be replanted in any part of that month, iif 
they be in a nurfery near the place intends 
ed for them ; for in ihort carriage their 
roots may be preferved moift, ^tnd their 
buds (that will be fwelled) will be \^^ ii^ 
able to be broke off, than they would 1^ 
being brought from places at a great di* 
ilance. 

If the rock be not any more than three 
inches below the furface, or if it be but 
two, 1 would choofe to plant upon it, ra- 
ther than lay earth under the trees, and 
have not enough to make them fafi with 
above r but it ought to be obferved, that 
where they are the ieail depth in the 
ground, the higher muft the hill be made 
upon their roots, even fo much as to niakc 
the covering four inches thick at the Icaft • 
their roots ihould he extended to the full 
length before any earth is put upon them, 
and ^ter they are covered, let the e^tk' 

be 
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ht ttoA firm upon them i butt in the time 
of covering do not move them up and 
dowt> for that would only drdw Ihe root^ 
frpoo cjich other,, 

; In April, May, and Jun^ they muft 
frequently be obferved, and iHm «ai!th made 
fail to them, as it is poi&ble::ft>me plants 
may be loofened with the wj^ids i but after 
that the living ones, will h%vp irtade new 
tOQt$ chat will hold them fteady j the graft 
or weeds rouft be taken away from them 
if any chance to grow ; for they ought to 

/ have all the benefit of the fun and air that 
is poffible, to give them ftrength, thaj 
4hey may be able to refill the winters 
ilorms. 

. The. cutting ofF of tap-roots muft cer^ 
lainly lefien the vigour of plantis, but there 
is a. necefliity of doing ii% where there i^ 
«K)t a depth oi foil to receive ik»tn % and 
inrheft it is done a year before they are 
planted upon rocks, their horizSonjals will 
ho more in number than before, and bet<- 
{er able to fupport them; fuch kinds oi 
|dant$ that generally make taps will natur 
jally form new ones» and if. there be not 

. depth of foil direfiUy under them, they will 

extend 
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#rttnd tKemfelvcs upon the furface of thd 
H>cks, *till thfey meet with cftTities that wUl 
admit of them downwards, I have obferv-^ 
€d this by trees of various kinds and fizcs^ 
that 1 have feen taken out of fuch fituations i 
I have taken notice that thte oak and Spanijfh 
cbefnut profper the beft, when theintap^ 
roots mdet with no interrupticMis 5 for 
in a great depth of earth (that is otherwife 
i^reeable) I hftve frequently feeh much 
larger trette than upon rocks of hafd ftone § 
there.is one kind of elm does the like, for 
)t naturally inakes tap-roots, but there are 
ethers that do not; and will make large 
trees upon rocks, and the former will dd 
the Kkc if grafted upon the latter. 
* There are feven or morit diftindl kinds 
of elms^ yet I do not know their proper 
names. I have heard fome people call the 
upright Ebgtifh elm, that is moil: common 
about London, the witch-elm; but i^ 
Cook call^ another kind by that naftiti^ 
and gave an account of one being imriienfely 
ferge in Sir Walter Paget's park; I have. 
iieard many other gentlemen call this latter 
kind the l^me as Mr Cbok dki, but there 
%s a great difference betwixt the twa forts, 

both 
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both in their leaves, roots^ and their man- 
ncr of growbg ; the latter has leaves ex- 
treamly large, and very rou^h, and of a pur- 
ple colour ; at their firft appearance it makes 
large ihoots but not extreamly ftraight, and 
when they rife to ten or twelve feet high, 
are more inclinable to fpread than grow 
upright ; it makes great plenty of extream 
^>od roots, and will grbw well upon rocks^ 
or ftony dry land : nay, better than in deep 
foils, for there it is apt to be top-heavy^ 
' and it's branches turn downwards: it is this 
fort tbat the former, will take well upon, 
l^ budding or grafting, and grow much bet* 
ter after upon rocks, than if it^ had roots of 
it*s own kindj for they are never many of 
thetxi, neither arc they well furQifhed with 
filwresi- but there generally is one ilrong 
^p-root to them ; this tree groWs as much 
tt|H4ght as any kind of elm, and it's leaves 
VC more ornamental, by nuiking their ap^ 
jpe^rance firO: in tb^ ff>ring, ^ild remaining 
op the tree lat^ft in the autumn 5 and the 
tiQibcr is valuable for naves of carriages, 
or bof ing for water-works pipes, and for 
fev^ral other uf6$ when fawed into planks. 

There 
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There arc «hcr kinds as good for ufi^ 
and will grow well upon xocks without be* 
inggraftqi; the one is called by fome thfc 
black-budded Spanifli ehn> it's leaves are 
large,, but not fo nearly round as the kind 
I mentioned for graftmg okpon, but it docs 
not put them oiit early s it's rind is fmood^ 
and of a £lver colour % it mdces plenty df 
good roots, and grows tolerably Araight^ 
though not quite fo regular in it's produc- 
tion of collateral branches as the upright elm. 

There k another kind I think as miidi 
.or more valuable, though I have not &cn 
it in many parts of England, though it k 
in the North, and I have planted it upon 
mountains with good fuccefs,^d even wb^ne 
there was a rock near the far£ace; the 
leaves of this kind much refembk thofe of 
the hornbeanji in (hape though larger, it is 
very late before they put out, and arc flied 
pretty early, in the autunm : it grows very 
upright, the rinds of the young branchro 
are of a dark brown colour, and full of cpl^ 
laterals placed regular on their oppofite fides. 

There are other kinds of elms grpw 
upon rocks and mountains, but the kinds I 
have mentioned I give the preference to, . 

The 
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The beech, &\wt fir, and Iwcb, are all 
imilhnUe to make taprroots^ yet I hare 
^t^ thfim prodfior vsry wdl ;upon rodcs^ 
idmt wnre m)t c^ the ftrongdli&trt • 

The Scotch and fpouo^ fiiB, iaLl]h,.fyca{- 
anore/ birch,. bbtck poplar, faiibiirs,;^&c. will 
fxrofper upon rocks :whe]:e the ibaris- thin. : 
« There will be ^ neceffit^ df .thinning 
xhde plantaiitmsy^ but as there ,oamiot rea^ 
4Bxsiab\y be expe&ed upon rcic^iattd.n^ouia^ 
luns any great nuniber of polios^ that are, 
either fit for hoops or faop^poles^ theidfore 
jthe thinnmg of foch plaaUktidm ihouki be 
^ddone k a ^different manner to liiofo where 
{poles ane in great perfciStion ; theadtahtage 
that will arife frcm the wood cut .cannot be 
innch, £3r it will only be fit for fuel : 
but taking fome:down may be of great bc^ 
aefit to thofe left growing; for a fine ftraigbt 
tree may poflibly be g;allcd by thevwnds 
beating it*s top and others together : and it 
«! oak, that is likely to make a good trec^ 
•be the greateft fufferer by being ovcr-rhead- 
^d by one of another kind, I think it ought 
|o kc preferved, for oaks deferve the pre- 
ference before any of the others ^ though 
for the fake of variety of colours, fome oi 

all 
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911 the kinds that were planted ought 1A 
\>t left pronai£bqoiUly, thpugh thinned at 
various tiaie& . 

If th? branches of eidiflr white or black 
thorns be phferyed to gall a fine tree^ let 
them be qi^ pff s bm jmf^ thorns oug^ 
tp be pre^rye^ th^ are not prejudicial, fiMr 
many a ' noble Q$ii has been guarded' b^ 
theni in it'« youth, fronx both Aorms and 
cal^le : and wherever there are large ihdms 
in a wood th^rt.has o^s growing hx it, they 
caufe a fucceijioa by young ones grotmcig 
%mon^ them,. 9otwit;bftanding Acare may 
be ca£E}e fuffered to gfa» upon the. land. ^ 

The pcgf^r^ feifon fbr thinning thefc 
kinds of woods ia in the latter end of 
April and beginning of May, for then it 
may feafonably be kmptisdy that the 
great winds are over for that fprmg ; and^ 
ftielter will «>t be fp nwch required 'till 
the next autumn. 

At the time of thinning, a little proper 
pruning would be of fervice to the trees 
remaimng ; for in high fitwtions, moft 
young trees lean to the eaft, or , fouth-eaft, 
by being drove that way by winds from 
the oppofite points j and th^ generally 

have 
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littvte the greateft number of ftrong branches 
tipon thofe fid^s ; fome of the Iar]g;eft that 
^ow near the top ought to be taken oflT; 
it.itfill not only leflen the weight that was 
jnirtof thecauie of the trees leanings but 
1^^ that) the birartcMes on the other fide^ 
and the leading one, will increafe fafter 
both in. bulk and length. 
\ When firs are very ftifF and ftrongt 
and do not advance much in height, the 
V3pftT fiuds fhould part be taken off in April, 
Iniving only five of the largeft^ 

If osks^ ; chefnuts^ beech^ or any tree 
(that is iiot an ever^green) be crodced, 
znake incifions through the nn^ lyith the 
poiiit of a knifes ffom' one end of the' 
hollow part to the oth^r j it vfiU occafidn 
the tite to incre^ m balk moTft in thof« 
parts than the <^thers; by this ifiethod I 
have known trees^ that were very much 
crooked become firaight. 
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